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Editorial, 


PLOUGHING IN CLOVER. 


Do you consider it good economy to plough un- 
der clover in a locality where hay is worth from 
ten to twelve dollars per ton in the field? Would 
ot better returns be realized by feeding the clover 
and applying the manure to the soil ? 

C. i. Re 








2d, 1883. 


Erving, 


That farmers in some sections of the coun- 


Mass., Aug. 


try practise ploughing in clover and believe in 
the economy of it, while others equally intel- 
ligent in other sections always feed their 
clover and then apply the manure made from 
it to the land, is a pretty sure indication that 


this is still an open question, or else, that the 








says: ‘‘As things are on many farms it is per- 
haps best to plough under the clover for ma- 
nure at once. As things ought to be, it is a 
most wasteful practice.” But there are other 
points to be considered in discussing this 
question. Some of our soil cultivators are so 
situated that they do not desire to keep ani- 
The gardeners near the large cities 
have learned to raise crops that pay better 


mals. 


animals. They must keep their soil rich, 
either by the use of animal manures pur- 
chased, or by the application of commercial 
fertilizers. Theoretically fertilizers may be 
the cheapest, but in practice they sometimes 
fail after continuous use on the same land, be- 
cause of the lack of vegetable matter in the 
Many gardeners purchase stable ma- 
nures largely on account of the strawy ma- 
terial they contain. 

Now, we can conceive how, under such cir- 
cumstances, one might afford to grow clover or 
other forage crops to be ploughed in, even 
where the price of hay is as high as ten or 
twelve dollars per ton. We have known gar- 
deners to pay those prices and even more for 
poor hay or straw with which to mulch their 
strawberry beds and plantations of other 
small fruits and young trees. Clover would 
be worth more than straw for mulch, because 
it contains more of the manurial elements than 
straw. But it usually requires about two 
years to get a full crop of clover, this being a 
biennial plant, making roots the first year and 
blooming the second, while winter rye may be 
grown between a late fall and an early spring 
So if we were to advise ploughing in a 





crop. 
green crop, for the double purpose of enrich- 
ing the land and making it lighter and more 
friable, we should recommend rye in prefer- 
ence to clover. We would recommend this 
practice, however, only where farmers can 
make more money on special crops than in an- 
So long as farmers can af- 





imal husbandry. 
ford to farm it with animals, they will usually 
find their greatest profit in keeping all the an- 
mals they can feed, and in growing all the 
food possible, and in feeding all that they 
grow. With all the manure saved, both the 
solid and the liquid, and both judiciously ap- 
plied to the soil, there will be little danger of 
the land getting too compact and bare of veg- 
etable matter. Only under very exceptional 
circumstances, therefore, can we advise New 
England farmers to grow good animal feed 





circumstances connected with farming in dil- 
ferent sections are so various that opposite 
practices may each be the best in the different 
localities where those practices are popular. 
A few years ago Dr. C. Harlan published 
a pamphlet on ‘Farming with Green Ma- 
nures,” in which he apparently made out a 
very strong case in favor of the custom of 
ploughing in clover, rye, buckwheat and corn 
fodder, for the purpose of manuring the soil. 
He quotes high authority to show that clover 
hay contains nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid enough to make a ton of it worth for 
manure alone $17 57. He also shows that 
twenty-five tons of green clover grown in two 
crops in one year is not an unusual yield per 
acre. Charging for the seed required for 
sowing an acre, he finds that the cost of this 
heavy growth of clover, lying upon the ground 
ready to plough in in the fall after the second 
crop has grown up through the first, is only 
ten cents per ton, or two dollars and fifty 
cents per acre, while to manure with barn 
yard manure sufficient to apply an equal 
umount of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid, would require an outlay of twenty-seven 
dollars where manure can be bought, carted and 
spread on the field at the low cost of only two 
dollars per ton, or from four to five dollars 
per cord. This is certainly a pretty good 
howing for the clover, and that farmers in 
some sections do habitually sow clover for the 
sole purpose of ploughing it under to enrich 
their land, is very good evidence that such a 
practice is economical in its results. But Dr. 
Harlan wrote his book in a section of country 
where wheat is the leading money crop, and 

e one crop that all the farmers are bending 

eir best efforts to obtain. His book was 
ilso written in a section of the country where 
wheat and clover both grow to perfection in 
ilternate crops without the application of any 
very expensive dressings, either of manure or 
if fertilizer of any kind. A little lime from 

lug on the farm and burned in a home- 
ade kiln, is about all that is required for 
keeping the land bearing wheat and clover 

-a hundred years. Without the alternate 

ver crop ploughed in, the wheat would soon 
refuse to grow in paying amount. So it is of 
no use under these circumstances to refuse to 
acknowledge the usefulness and cheapness of 
clover as a manure to be ploughed in for en- 
riching the land for other crops. 

But the wheat valleys of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia are not the pine and white birch 
plains, nor the rocky hills of New England, 
and the man who, after reading Dr. Harlan’s 
book, should undertake to enrich such soils as 
these with an outlay of only two dollars and 
fifty cents per acre expended in clover seed, 
would undoubtedly come to have a distrust in, 
if not a disgust for, ‘*book-farming.” 

We have had an opportunity the present 
year to note the effect of sowing winter rye 
upon a field of old, run-out land for the pur- 
pose of enriching it; another example of 
the folly of trying to get something where 
nothing exists. In order to obtain a heavy 
crop of clover to plough in on our worn out 
New England soils, we must apply something 
to the land that will cause the clover to grow, 
or the clover must be purchased from outside 
the farm or taken from some other portion of 
the farm where the land is rich enough to 
bear clover. Now in New England where 
dairy products and meats bring good prices, a 
farmer who is able to raise a heavy crop of 
clover on his land feels that in the clover he 
has very nearly attained the end sought for. 
Only one step more is required—feeding the 
clover—to obtain these most desirable products 
of the soil. To plough in clover for the pur- 
pose of enriching land that is already fertile 
enough to bear heavy clover, would seem 
somewhat like feeding hogs upon ham and 
sausages for the purpose of producing ham 
and sausages. With clover hay at ten or 
twelve dollars per ton, a stock farmer ought to 
be able to feed it to animals at a greater pro- 
fit than he could expeet from ploughing it in, 
for there should be a return in flesh, milk or 
work that would equal the value of the hay, 
leaving the manure as clear profit. Mr. 
Joseph Harris in his ‘*Talks on Manures,” 
quotes from Mr. George Geddes, who is a 
very strong advocate of ploughing in green 
clover for manure. Mr. Geddes buys no fer- 
tilizer except plaster of Paris. He grows 
large crops of clover and ploughs it in for 
wheat. He sells wheat, makes money at farm- 
iny and his land has increased in fertility. 
But his soil is of that nature that it will fur- 
ish the mineral elements required for wheat 
from its own material mainly, by the annual 
disintegration it undergoes when well culti- 
vated. Mr. Geddes cultivates his land a great 
deal and aims to let no weeds grow. He 
likes clover better than weeds, and he grows 
all the clover he has time to grow, and then 
ploughs it in to enrich his land. Mr. Harris 
is an equally strong advocate of growing 
clover, but with his tastes for stock husbandry 
he can see more money, more profit, and 
4 more rapid increase in the fertility of his 
soil by feeding his clover in connection with 
some purchased grain, than by ploughing it 
in. In summing up the arguments for and 


for the purpose of ploughing it in for manure. 
There is a better way. 





SEEDING LAND TO GRASS. 





Ever since grass for pasture and for hay be- 
gan to be cultivated in this country, it has 
been treated in some respects as an inferior 
crop, or one of secondary importance as com- 
pared with grain and the hoed crops. When 
preparing land for corn, potatoes or garden 
vegetables, we plough, cultivate and manure, 
and take special pains to keep weeds from 
getting headway and exhausting the land or 
overrunning the crops during the period of 
their growth. For small grains too, we put 
the land in good condition by making it mel- 
low, and by adding manure or fertilizer, if not 
already rich, but for raising grass we too of- 


ten make very little preparation. Indeed, we 


than clover hay would if fed to any kind of 


In the matter of seeding land to grass we 
would merely remind our readers that this is 
the best time in the whole year for doing the 
work. 





WATERING GARDENS. 





The dry weather that has prevailed of late 
has made watering very desirable, and I have 
just been making arrangements for watering 
an acre or two of low land planted with celery 
and lettuce. The city water works supply the 
water, under high pressure, about 80 pounds 
to the inch. I have carried a 1} inch iron 
pipe on the surface along one side of the piece 
of land, with branch fittings every forty feet, 
along the whole length; from this pipe it is 
about 150 feet across the piece, and the rows 
of celery run across on it at right angles with 
the pipe. Ihave 100 feet of one inch pipe, 
with two hose cocks, and 50 feet of one inch 
hose, with a good sprinkler, to carry water 
over the land. The pressure of the water will 
throw it through the sprinkler about 20 to 25 
feet at either side of the one inch pipe, which 
is carried between the rows of celery, so that 
in one position of this cross pipe and hose a 
man can water six rows of celery; the pipe 
must then be carried over the next branch in 
the 1} inch pipe. This is done by three men 
taking it up and carrying it across the rows. 
The connection of the cross pipe with the main 
is made with a short piece of hose, so that, if 
the celery rows do not come exactly opposite 
the branch fittings, it can readily be adjusted. 

I prefer to water by sprinkling, rather than 
to throw the water on in a stream and let it 
run until the row is well soaked, as is done by 
I think that when water is 
poured on in this way, the ground becomes 


some gardeners. 


‘*puddled,” so that the roots do not grow so 
readily, and besides, when too much water is 
applied it must inevitably leach out the fertil- 
ity of the soil and make it poorer. If the sur- 
face is well sprinkled every afternoon in a dry 
It takes a 
good deal of water to accomplish anything in 


time, it will keep things growing. 


watering, and unless it can be applied con- 
stantly until rain comes, it does little good to 
begin. 
When watered, lettuce seed will come up 
in about four days, and without watering it is 
impossible to bring it up at all at this season 


of the year, if the weather is dry. Dandelion 


tended, would make the whole farm a lawn or 
private park. 


autumn isthe best time to seed a field, it is 
also the best time to sow a lawn, and, as a 
field that has been well cultivated for one or 
two years, till everything is thoroughly rotted, 
and the soil has become perfectly mellow and 
friable is in the best condition for seeding, so 


seed also can be sown now, if watered, and | also, is the soil of the lawn in its best condi- 


weeds, can rarely boast of much of a lawn, 
nor does such a man usually care for one. 
There is a good deal of sense, as well as 


some nonsense, in this matter of lawns. A 


handsome, fashionable lawn, that is well kept 


at all times, is somewhat of an expensive lux- 
ury. Few villagers can afford a very large 
one. It requires first, the making, which is a 
matter of time as well as of expense. Then 
there is the watering, the cutting with the 
lawn mower, and the application of fertilizers, 
to say nothing of the renewals required on 


account of droughts, and the depredations of 


insects. If, however, one has an unlimited 
supply of water, drought should never destroy, 
nor worms often injure. But as so few farm- 
ers can have an unlimited amount of water for 
sprinkling, and as grass is so easily grown by 
comparatively inexpensive methods, we can 
hardly recommend for them very heavy ex- 
penditures, or close following of the village 
methods for keeping a lawn. 
green grass will look well around the farmers’ 
doors and yards, that is cut only two or three 
times a year, and the crops will pay for grow- 
ing and cutting, as well, perhaps, as the grass 
of any other part of the farm. 

There is very little preparation required 
for a lawn, that is not also needed to secure a 
good turf and a heavy crop of hay in any 
mowing field of the farm. Deep culture, 
heavy manuring, thick seeding, and a smooth 
surface, will make a good lawn, whether it be 
in the front yard or in the back field. In the 
front yard it may not be convenient to 
plough with a pair of oxen, nor desirable to 
rot down the old sod while growing a crop of 
potatoes or field corn. Nor can the horses 
be used for mowing or raking the crop, but 
the conditions which will give us a good lawn 
turf at our doors, and under our shade trees, 
will give us good paying crops of hay in our 
fields; and the same neatness which we ob- 
serve around our buildings, if judiciously ex- 


And the same rules which ap- 
ply to seeding farm mowing fields, will, in the 


main, hold good in the door yard. If early 


A patch of] compared with the other States of the Union. It 


will produce as good a crop as that sown early 
but without watering it will not 


Spinach seed will often fail to come up in a 
dry time unless watered, but it is not quite so 
hard to manage without water as lettuce and 
dandelion seed, because it will bear sowing 
deeper ; half an inch of covering will not pre- 
vent it from germinating, while the smaller 
seeds must be sown quite near the surface. 
Pansy seed is difficult to bring up without wa- 
tering, for the same reason. 
The Dry Time. 
The springs and water courses are unusu- 
ally low; we have had no rains to reach them 
for nearly six months, and meadows that are 
often wet and boggy can now be safely passed 
This offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for getting off the hay, and also for 
making drains and improving such lands. 





believe the general practice is to sow grass 
seed with 2 grain crop, which is almost sure to 
take the lead in growth, and which very often | 
destroys the grass, or leaves the land very | 
thinly and very poorly seeded. 

Grass sown in the spring with oats has a 
very hard strnggle for existence, whether the 
land is rich or poor, and especially if the 
summer is short and dry at the time the oat 
crop is harvested. Grass sown with win- 
ter grain stands a better chance in some re- 
spects, as it has a longer time in which to get 
established in the soil, but if the weather is 
hot and dry at the time the grain is harvested, 
the young grass, on being suddenly exposed to 
the hot sun, after growing two months in a 
dense shade, is pretty sure to sufler severely 
if it is not killed outright. So uncertain have 
been the results of seeding grass in connec- 
tion with a grain crop that, with many others, 
we many years ago abandoned the practice as 
one that entailed altogether too much risk. 
The only exception we have made has been 
in sowing grass seed with winter rye that was 
to be cut for fodder early in the spring. In 
this case the rye is off so early in the season, 
while the weather is yet cool, that grass may 
be expected to do nearly as well as if sown 
without a grain crop. In some cases we have 
known the grass to be benefited by the grain, 
as where the sowing is made late in the sea- 
son. In this case the rye, which makes a 
larger growth than the grass, helps to protect 
it by its leaves, and it also holds the soil by 
its roots and prevents washing, and also heav- 
ing, under the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing of early spring. If, however, we were 
aiming to obtain a full crop of rye, we should 
hardly favor sowing grass seed with it. For 
fodder alone rye may be sown at the rate of 
three to four bushels per acre, and such seed- 
ing would leave little chance for the grass. 
Where it is an object to grow both rye and 
grass we would never sow more than six pecks 
of rye, and four would be better. Last 
autumn we sowed some six or seven acres to 
rye and grass, intending at the time to cut 
the rye for hay, but circumstances requiring a 
change of plans, the rye was left to ripen, and 
as the weather was excessively hot and dry at 
the time of the grain harvest, the grass has 
had a very hard time of it, except on the moist 
portions. A year ago we made another ex- 
periment in sowing grass with barley, the lat- 
ter to be cut for green feeding late in the 
fall. This too was a partial failure, as the 
barley made a heavy growth, quite overshad- 
owing the grass, which was so tender at the 
time of cutting the barley that it was unable 
to bear the severe winter which followed. 

After many trials in seeding land to grass, 
we long ago came to the conclusion that there 
is no better time for sowing the seed than 
during August, which is nature’s chosen time 
for nearly all varieties excepting the clovers, 


by being enclosed in tight pods or husks, 
which rarely become rotten enough to let the 
seeds escape before the following spring. 
Timothy, red top, orchard grass, June grass 
and the fescues all seed themselves early in 
fall, and most of them will produce a full 
crop and bear seed the following summer, 
provided their growth is not interfered with 
by an overpowering grain crop. As stated in 
the outset, grass has ever been treated in this 
country as of secondary importance, while 
really it stands at the head of all crops in 
point of value. It makes some extra work to 


crop of prime importance, as it is in many 
sections. We also believe that there is far less 
risk of loss of seed when it is sown alone in 
August, or early in September, than if sown 
in spring or at any other season in connection 
with a grain crop. This is especially true 
as applied to southern New England, and 
the belt extending west in the same latitude. 
Further north, where the seasons are cooler, 
and where the grain harvest comes at a later 
period, the risk from loss of grass by seed- 
ing with spring grain may not be so great as 
to warrant the expense of re-ploughing. It 
is rarely safe to lay down any rules for far- 


They are often so located as to admit of drain- 
ing without heavy outlay, and such work al- 
ways pays a good return, even if it be for no 
other crop than grass. Such lands produce a 
very heavy crop of grass when drained and 
dressed with a little loam or sandy gravel, 
without much manure. 
where the first crop of hay, after draining, 
paid the whole outlay of draining, clearing up, 
dressing with sand, and seeding down to grass, 
and the owner thought the land was likely to 
produce at least two tons to the acre for five 
years, without any further outlay. 
many such spots in New England that well 
deserve the attention of their owners; often 
they are in large tracts, divided among many 
; in such case our laws wisely provide 
that a majority of the owners, or the owners of 
more than half of the tract in question, may 
drain the whole and levy the proper portion 
of the expense from the others, if they do not 
The law also provides that a 
man who owns a piece of low land, the drain- 
age of which passes through his neighbor's 
land, may enter said neighbor's land and dig 
out the water course, throwing the earth at 
and the owner cannot obstruct it 
without becoming liable for damages. 
such provisions in favor of draining, why 
should not the wet places be made produc- 
W. D. Puterick. 





MAKING AND KEEPING A LAWN. 





Every one admires a beautiful lawn, but 
not every one is successful in making or in 
keeping one. Our New England climate, with 
its icy winters and hot dry summers, is not 
the most favorable to permanent and hand- 
In England, where the climate 
is both mild and humid, the lawn is found in 
its highest perfection. 
there have a better turf than it is easy to make 
in our door yards without the aid of hydrant 
To attempt a pretty bit of lawn is 


some circumstances, it is about the only thing 
in the way of ornamental culture possible. 
In some of the most 
our most aristocratic cities, the passer by will 
find little squares of green grass under the 
front windows often occupying less room than 
the stone steps by which the door is reached. 
There no room for a tree, and 
blooming annuals would be burned by the 
glare of the hot sun upon the red bricks in 
the walls, but green grass, frequently sprink- 
led, will live and grow and afford an attrac- 
tive object upon which the eye can rest. 
also, aconstant and pleasant reminder of the 
green fields of the country homes, from whence 


so many of our city residents have come. 


becomes one of the indispensables, where 
there is a little more room for a walk, a 
whose seeds are prevented from germinating | flower border, and a few trees. 


It is in the suburbs, however, that the lawn 


A yard full 


and fertility. 
mer’s house is worth working for. 


tion, after it has been prepared by a course 
of pulverization. Yet avery good lawn can 
be made ina short time, by spade culture, 
provided it is deep and thorough, and fertili- 
zers are applied liberally. There are a good 
many front yards that become rough looking 
and weedy, from the effects of worms which 
eat off the roots of the valuable grasses and 
for the want of fertilizers to enrich the soil. 
In many cases a heavy coat of old stable ma- 
nure, thoroughly rotted down, spread on, in 
connection with plenty of fresh grass seed, 
would be the cheapest and best method for 
restoring a lawn. But sometimes the surface 
needs grading, by digging down hills or fill- 
ing depressions, in which case a thorough re- 
newal is to be preferred. Early autumn is a 
good time for making such improvements. 
The first thing to do is to spade the ground 
deep and fine, keeping the turf down below 
where the rake teeth will catch. Then rake 
till the surface is ofa satisfactory grade or 
level. A good grass fertilizer, composed very 
largely of fine bone, but with a due propor- 
tion of potash and nitrate of soda, or other 
ingredient furnishing nitrogen, should then 
itself 
through the surface soil a few days before 


be raked in and allowed to diffuse 
sowing the seed. Rake the surface again just 
before sowing, and scatter the seed with a 
liberal hand, and rake in very lightly, or roll 
without raking, which is just as well. After 
rolling keep hens and dogs shut up till the 
grass is—well, several years old—the older 
the better. 

As soon as coarse weeds begin to look un- 
sightly, and the surface will bear a man with- 
out leaving deep footprints, clip the surface 
over with a scythe, but do not cut very close. 
The frosts will kill all the tender weeds in a 
few weeks, and leave the grass master of the 
situation. 
can be sprinkled over the surface frequently, 


If the area be small, and water 


and one desires a real village lawn on the 
farm, a lawn mower will be desirable, but a 
man who is handy with a scythe can, by using 
it half a dozen times during the season, have 
a very neat grass patch all the summer 
through, and the cuttings will well pay for 
gathering, so that the lawn will not be a mat- 
ter wholly of expense. 

Perhaps there is no one thing about which 
there is so much nonsense in connection with 
making a lawn as in the selection of seed. 
Our seedsmen usually endeavor to keep such 
goods as are called for by their customers, 
and among them may be found mixtures un- 
der the name of English Lawn grass, but an 
American lawn does not necessarily call for 
the same varieties of grass as an English 
lawn. 
New England lawn, we should rarely ask for 


If selecting varieties of grass fora 


more than two kinds, finetop, a variety of 
redtop, and Kentucky blue grass, or the com- 
mon June grass of our old fields and road- 
sides. ‘These two varieties would be enough, 
and we are not sure but one would be better 
still. Either will make a firm turf, and both 
will bear frequent cutting. The blue grass, 
however, is a little slow in covering the 
ground, and would be much better the second 
year than the first. 

A good lawn requires a barrel of fertilizer 
near at hand, so that frequent dressings may 
be made upon any spots which begin to fail, 
but too rank a growth is objectionable, as it 
becomes tender and shady too soon, and un- 
less cut often, would, perhaps, look yellow 
after cutting. If trees and shrubbery abound, 
more fertilizer must be applied to keep these 
healthy, as well as the grass beneath, for trees 
take a good deal from the soil, both of water 
A neat dooryard around a far- 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





of flowers, like the fields of a seed grower or 
commercial florist, would be beautiful in its 
way, but cultivated flowers require that the 
soil be cultivated, and cultivation makes dust, 
and dust blows in at the windows and doors, 
while green grass, if properly cared for, is al- 
ways clean and always attractive, and the oc- 
casional flowering shrub, vine, or annual, 
looks all the prettier in contrast with the vel- 
vety groundwork of greensward. 

With plenty of water that can be sprinkled 
from a hose, any village resident can make his 
few square rods of door yard look attractive, 
plough a stubble field in the fall after taking | provided he knows how, and will give it the 
off a crop of spring grain, but we believe it| proper attention. 
is the true way to treat grass where hay is a| who has taste enough to keep his mowing 
fields in good order, can, in favorable sea- 
sons, have as beautiful lawns as were ever 
seen, and not expensive ones either, for a 
lawn is nothing but a good piece of grass, with 
neat surroundings. 

A neat lawn is one which has a perfectly 
healthy turf, and upon which there is no loose 
rubbish lying about, in a state of decay. A 
farmer who lets his hens run at large to 
scratch holes around his door, and to defile 
everything they touch, who leaves all his old, 
broken wheels in his front yard, has his strag- 
gling wood pile under foot from January to 
December, or who trims his trees and leaves 


But, after all, the farmer 


COW MILKERS. 
Can you tell me where I can get a cow milker? 
Iam losing the motive power in my hands and 
cannot get all the milk from a cow, and want to 
keep one very much. Please tell me what you 
think about them. I. H. B. 
Orange Co., Vt. 
Remarks.—Several milking machines have been 
invented and patented, but none have come into 
continued use, so far as we can learn. They do 
not milk the cows clean, but leave part of the milk 
in the udder, and thus dry them up after a little 
while. There are silver tubes sold by surgical in- 
Strument makers which may be inserted in the 
teats, and through which most of the milk will flow 
out, and, in case of injury toa teat, such a tube 
may be used a short time with benefit, but it must 
be discarded as soon as the cow wil Ibear milk- 
ing in the ordinary way, as continued use will tend 
to inflame the milk duct. We have seen machines 
designed to draw the milk by suction, being pro- 
vided with india rubber caps to clasp the teats, and 
these connected with a milk pail from which the 
air is to be exhausted by a small air pump. Such 
machines may Jook well theoretically,.but they 
have not given satisfaction after continued use. 
The old way of drawing the milk by hand seems 


keep the indispensable family cow. 





left after sugar has gone through the necessary 


them at the age of six months, and sell them when 


animal bought when 24 years old, is trained to 
light work, and sold when aged five years, ata 
good profit, their work and manure paying for 
their keep. 


Oar cnesyndet cn, perhaps, ak ny unr <7, TM th of ee 
training as a general farm hand, and so be able to | DOSS °F - rey, & Fw: 

as a cherons is not equal to this, but the demand is en- 
deavored to be met by spurious animals sent from 
the neighboring departments, especially from 
—The London Live-Stock Journal says that a| Bretagne, Anjou, Maine, &c. The foals are left to 
new fertilizing agent used in France is the residue | suckle their mothers during 5, 6 or 7 months; 
those that are not weaned till 11 months are not 
process of refinement. Until recently it was re-| ranked as good as the others. The foal begins to 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HAND Book or TENNESSEE. 

It is always gratifying to note progress. Ten- 
nessee has not, in the past, been noted for its abun- 
dant literature, nor its free libragies. It has a Bu- 
reau of Agriculture, Statistics, Mining and Immi- 
gration, but probably, not of very long standing. 

From A. J. MeWhirter, Commissioner, we are 


the Bureau that has been issued for general distri- 
bution, a neatly bound volume of nearly 200 pages, 
prepared by Mr. McWhirter’s predecessor in office, 
Mr. A. W. Hawkins, of Nashville, assisted by Prof. 
Henry E. Colton, practical geologist and mining 
engineer. The Commissioner makes no secret that 
the object of its work has been to bring public at- 
tention to the advantages of his State for the in- 
vestment of capital, and the employment of the 
necessary labor for the development of her natural 
resources. 

His story is told in a plain, simple manner, with- 
out the appearance of exaggeration or undue color, 
leaving the intelligent reader to form his own opin- 
ions as to the relative advantages of Tennessee as 


must be evident that one need not go farther West 
or South to find plenty of cheap land, when we 
learn that the average valuation of all the land in 
the State is only about six dollars per acre, while 
in large portions of the State the character of the 
soil is excellent, producing abundantly of nearly 
all the staple crops of the country. Her corn crop 
in 1880 covered nearly three million acres, and pro- 
duced an average yield of over twenty-one anda 
half bushels per acre; while of the different cereals 
the State produced forty-two bushels to each inhab- 
itant living within her limits. As compared with 
the States of the North, Tennessee is far behind in 
public education, but under recent laws the cities 
and towns are authorized to raise funds for the 
support of free schools, and it is confidently an- 
ticipated, that within a comparatively short period, 
the rapidly growing interest in education will give 
to the free schools all the efficiency which the 
friends of popular education will demand. Earnest 
and intelligent men are at work studying and 
bringing to public notice the latent resources of the 
soil and the mines. We shall be glad to note de- 
velopments as they are brought out in the future, 
by such men as the Commissioner and others, and 
we hope the time may come when we may be al- 
lowed to make the acquaintance of some of the 
leading Tennessee farmers. There should be a 
much freer intercourse between the people of the 
States in different parts of the Union. 
INDIANA AGRICULTURE. 

To Secretary Alex. Heron, of Indianapolis, we 
are indebted for a copy of the Indiana State Agri- 
cultural Report for 1882, a volume of 543 pages, 
crammed well with matter of interest to all who 
cultivate the soil, whether at the West or East, 
North or South. e 

A mere recital of titles of the lectures and papers 
read, would give but a poor idea of the value of the 
work, made up as it is of the doings of the Board, 
and the reports of all the various Associations 
throughout the State, that are in any sense devoted 
to the interests of the farmer and breeder of do- 
mestic animals. The State and the public have 
met with a great loss in the death of Henry C. 
Meredith, President of the Board, who died July 
5th, at the early age of thirty-nine. An excellent 
likeness of Mr. Meredith gives an extra value to 
the volume. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—It is said that the agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers, in the single city of Chicago, use up an- 
nually over 20,000,000 feet of lumber. 

—There is a cranberry bog in Sharon, owned by 
the brothers Williard and Solomon Turner of Fox- 
boro,’ where the yield has been a barrel to the 
square rod. 

Mr. Charles Gibb says that in Russia the finer 
varieties of plums are raised by planting the trees 
at an angle of forty-five degrees or lower, and 
bending them down before snow falls in winter, 
which then covers and protects them completely. 
—Intending “silk-culturists” will be interested in 
the statement of Mr. J. Fry of Blacktown, New 
South Wales, who has been working with silk- 
worms during a long period. He is convinced that 
mulberry trees must be at least ten years old be- 
fore they can give silk of high quality. 

—T. 8. Gold, of West Cornwall, Conn., says that 
the worm which produces gapes in chickens is prop- 
agated in the ground. He has grounds so infected 
that it is impossible to raise one out of a dozen 
chicks when allowed to range on it, while adjoining 
fields are entirely free from the malady. 

As early as the time of Alexander II. of Scot- 
land a man who let weeds go to seed on a farm was 
declared to be the king’s enemy. In Denmark far- 
mers are compelled to destroy all weeds on their 
premises. In France a man may prosecute his 
neighbor for damages, who permits weeds to go to 
seed which may endanger neighboring lands. 

—The evidence recently supplied by the Scottish 
Chamber of Agriculture asserts that the effect of 
lime is most durable upon pastures that are graz- 
ed. It lasts longer upon good than upon bad land, 
and longer upon clays and heavy loams than upon 
light land. A full dressing of lime lasts for a num- 
ber of years. Except on old mossy land, lime is 
best applied to grass land in the form of compost. 
—Farmers who have kept a strict account with 
their stock say that a pound of poultry can be 
made for less than a pound of pork, yet the labor- 
ing man who has to buy both feels that he cannot 
afford to buy poultry very often, as it costs more 
than other meats. This leads the Concord Monitor 
to remark that the poultry-growing business may 
be much extended before the market will be over- 
stocked so as to bring the price down to where it 
will not pay to raise. 

—The American Dairyman says : It is mooted in 
some quarters whether or not heifers can be made 
to yield a larger flow of milk by means of manipu- 
lating the udder with the hand before she has her 
first calf. We have often seen elongated teats 
caused by young calves sucking the heifer before 
parturition, and this was certainly a good point 
gained; but even a large udder does not always 
make a large milker, and we are of the opinion 
that the secretion of milk has nothing to do with 
the size of the udder. Large udders are the cause 
and not the effect of large milk yields. 


Correspondence, 








From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


Paris, July 28, 1883. 
The supply of Percherons is falling short, and 
the government is anxiously studying how to rem- 
edy the evil. Two measures are under considera- 
tion, to prohibit altogether the exportation of the 
horses, and to augment the number of State-breed- 
ing studs. 
Le Perche, from which the name of the race of 
horses in question takes its name, was an ancient 
region ‘of France, and with Beauce, may, for gen- 
eral purposes, be included in Normandy. It is a 
country full of beautiful valleys, fertile, well-wa- 
tered, containing fresh pasturages of excellent 
quality. The soil is argilaceous, but not impervi- 
ous; at the same time the water does not pass off 
rapidly. Thus it is favorable for herbages, includ- 
ing among others, peas, vetches, and sainfoin, and 
in some instances lucerne. The country, tov, is 
well wooded, thus affording shelter and shade for 
the animals. 
There is no proof that the Percheron horse is of 
Arab origin; from time immemorial, from paint- 
ings and tapestry work, he appears to have been a 
good, general animal, of which a select number 
was kept for draught. Till last century the breed- 
ing and rearing of these horses was a monopoly in 
the hands of the rich landowners and the monas- 
teries. The young Percheron in those days re- 
mained in the country till the age of four years, 
and was purchased on the farms in Perche and 
Beauce, as, also, in the fairs of Eure-et-Loir. Here 
the dealers from Paris came to make their choice 
for posting and carriage horses; the army buyers, 
too, competed for the wants of the cavalry, and 
above all of the artillery. 
The present practice is more varied; some sell 
the foals at the moment of weaning, others buy 


thirty months old; while again in the Beauce, the 


Strabo relates, that the Satrap of Armenia sent 


in receipt of what we take to be the first report of 


correct, for the Province of Ontario in general. A 
frequent expression is; “There will be no apples 
this year,” and though not literally true, it is com- 
paratively so. This is a good fruit section, and a 
great many barrels of fine apples are usually 
shipped from our ports. 


years, and I am pretty well acquainted with its 





aged about two months, commences to take solid 
food; weaned ordinarily at six months, the foals 
are allowed to live together till the age of three 
years when they commence to feel theirsex. Shoe- 
ing is undertaken at this age; the fore feet are shod 
first, and six months later the hind feet. 

In Le Perche the farmers seek the mares best 
suited for their purposes, and what mostly contrib- 
utes to give fixity and homogeneity to the race is, 


strong and full-bodied. Hence, there is a uniform- 
ity of aim in selecting mares; the same observation 
applies to stallions, which chiefly come from the 
Beauce, though they may have left Le Perche when 
very young. Although in the latter country there 
are mares of all sizes and corpulence, there is a 
local causes. Farmers have land of various qual- 
ities and place thereon foals of different varieties ; 
food becomes thus adapted to special types. 

The great point with the breeder is, to havea 


sideration; with a good mare you will have good 
fillies. If you want buss and cavalry horses, reject 
all Arab and English blood; if you want horses 
for the saddle, keep such blood. There are two 
classes of Percherons, the large and the small, the 
former being frequently confounded with the Bou- 
lonais foals. Whether light or heavy, the Perche- 
ron is required for the rapid transport of vehicles 


zootechnic beauty in bone and muscle. The eyes 
ought to be large, and the head small and tapering 
towards the nose and mouth; skin fine, no coarse 
hair; head elegantly placed, and the shoulders 
well detached from the withers. The body of the 
mare, always longer than that of the horses, must 
not be too long; back straight and horizontal with 
croup; trunk of tail thin and springing well from 
the height of the croup; reject the mare where the 
tail springs too low; a broad croup indicates good 
action in hind legs, as a wide chest presumes the 
samein the fore legs. ‘The legs ought to be straight, 
large, and possessing little hair; tufts of hair and 
thick skin indicate liability to illness. A skin fine 


body. 

Gray colored animals are not to be rejected; re- 
member the first stallions brought from the East 
were grays. Avoid animals with hard tumors on 
the articulations, legs, &c.; the feet should not be 
too small nor too large. The choice of the stallion 
is less important than that of the mare; let him be 
exempt from the foregoing blemishes, have no for- 


be too young. 

The stable ought to be well aired by ventilating 
chimneys, and light freely admitted. In the fields 
the colts ought to be sheltered. In Hungary such 
is effectually secured by three walls thus x. Feed 
well without producing fatness; a mare ought ever 
to be in good condition; in winter good hay, if ar- 
tifical and meadow, mix them; clover, sainfoin, a 
little oats, and a little bran, carrots and parsnips 
are excellent; indeed, foals have been reared on 
carrots alone. Water breeding mares twice a day ; 
if from a well, allow the water to acquire the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air, or employ a hand- 
fulof bran. A little salt is good. 

The mare ought only to be covered when in a 
good state of health; if too fat such may interfere 
with fecundation. Best time for covering is, when 
the mare has well recovered from foaling; once 
covered is enough, or if a second, three days later ; 
let there be no throwing of cold water on the back 
of the mare, or rubbing the back with a stick; if 
the genital organs be in condition, fecundation will 
ensue. If well cared for the mare can breed every 
year. When 24 years old, when the first milk 
teeth commence to fall, colts can be set to light 
work, avoiding, as much as possible, that of a pull- 
ing or violent nature; in fact, the first efforts ought 
to be exercise, not labor. In conclusion, to have 
pure Percherons, purchase them on the spot from 
the breeders. 

M. Schultz, of Lupitz, Germany, is creating 
something like asensation by his system of culture 
of sandy soils, rotating potatoes, rye, clover, pas- 
tnrage, and lupin. His theory is that lupin espe- 
cially, and clovers, fix atmospheric nitrogen in the 
soil, the more so when aided by the salts of potash 
if applied in the form of kainite, which is but sul- 
phate of potash. As for atmospheric nitrogen, &c., 
that is a point on which scientists are not at all 
agreed; but deep rooting plants like clover and 
lupine (from lupus, a wolf, its roots being so pen- 
etrating and voracious,) may induce combinations 
in the organic matters of the soil, in the humus, 
as to induce nitrification more largely, M. Schultz 
employs a good deal of marl, an essential for lupine. 
He applies 44 cwts. or kainite per acre, and obtains 
in lupine, yield of 19 ewts. of seed, and 19 cwt. of 
straw. While not accepting as demonstrated, that 
potash causes the absorption of atmospheric ammo- 


nia, it renders the phosphoric acid in the soil solu- 
ble, augments the consistency of sandy lands, keeps 
the earth fresh, and so aids vegetation. 

Harvest operations in the south of France are dis- 
appointing; butin the central and northern regions 
the yield is expected to be more satisfactory. The 
vines sadly want heat; the flowering, the critical 
stage, passed off most satisfactory, and the vintage 
may yet be good. As for the phyloxera, its march 
is ever forward ; the malady is eating its way surely 
over France. Prospects of the sugar beet are excel- 
lent. M. Bouley still maintains that it is better to 
feed pigs on the cooked carcasses of diseased ani- 
mals, than to bury the latter. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES AND NOTIONS ABOUT NORTH- 
WESTERN PEOPLE. 


To a person brought up in New England, one of 
the striking features of Western society is the large 
foreign element; people who speak other tongues 
than ours, and live and manage their affairs very 
differently. In some of the Northwestern States 
the Scandinavians are more numerous than any 
class of immigrants, and they are said to be the 
most desirable people that come to our shores. 
They are an intelligent, industrious race, and often 
greatly resemble the Yankee in shrewdness and en- 
terprize. They are largely farmers, though all 
trades are represented, and many find places as 
clerks in stores, where it is essential that the cus- 
tomers can make themselves understood in their 
own tongue. They are generally honest and agree- 
able neighbors, and make good citizens. Among 
other nationalities at the West, Germans and Irish 
are numerous, and French, Italians and Chinese 
occasionally met with—the last two, however, are 
rarely found outside the cities. 
The American element in the population is chiefly 
from the Eastern and Central States, and includes 
the best and worst classes. As arule they are the 
leaders in every enterprize, from building a rail- 
road to robbing a stage coach. The Indians, though 
not so numerous, nor so near the settlements as in 
former years, are still an important factor in West- 
ern affairs, and do not seem to be a perfectly safe 
element, except as they take to civilization, or are 
forced beck to make room for it. 
Last spring large numbers of them were supplied 
with rations at Fort Totten, in Dakota, where they 
came in a starving condition, being unable to ob- 
tain a living from these fertile prairies, now open 
to settlement, and where a hundred times their num- 
ber of prosperous farmers will, within five years, 
be tilling the land, and establishing thrifty and per 
manent homes. Yet I believe the Indians are ca- 
pable of becoming something better than idle and 
dangerous paupers, to be supported at the expense 
of the nation. Their native arts show some skill 
in handicraft, and some of the tribes have become 
quite civilized. I would advocate making citizens 
of them as fast as possible. 
One sees more of liquor drinking in the West 
than in the East; but, perhaps, less drunkenness in 
proportion to the amount consumed, as nearly every 
one drinks more or less. A young man among the 
working classes, who openly refuses to drink with 
others, is as unusual there as is one who professes 
to be a drinker in the East. There is more vigor 
and vim about the pioneers and leaders than we find 
among men in older communities, and there needs 
to be, as the hardships they are called upon to en- 
dure are greater. Bad habits are not an antidote 
for other evils, and many hard workers, who are 
also hard drinkers, die comparatively young. 

H. L. C. 
Washington Co., Vt. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM PRINCE EDWARD 
COUNTY, ONT. 


Writing of the “Apple Crop,” the New Ena- 
LAND FARMER last week, copying from the Mon- 
treal Gazette, says: “Advices from Prince Edward 
County also report a light yield.” I think that is 


I have lived in this county more than thirty 

















against ploughing under clover, Mr. Harris 





to surrounding circumstances and conditions, 


mers, cnauys ach he see ee the eg Ree they a are half 
hidden overgrowing, worthless 


garded as a waste product. 


follow its mother from the ninth day, and when 


soil and productions. Fruit raising has been on 


the exigencies of Paris, which requires animals | 


family likeness among them all, due to climate and 


good mare, the stallion is only a secondary con- | 


and goods, and ought to unite al! the elements of 


to touch and sight, ought to characterize the whole | 


eign blood; possess points in common with the | 
mare, save, not to have a long back, and not to 


now common. Since apples became an article of 
commerce here, I think the crop has seldom been 
so light. 

Small fruit is plenty, especially currants and 
gooseberries ; strawberries were also plenty. 

The season has been wet, and the lastthree weeks 
unusually cool. Fall wheat promised well, but it 
is badly rusted. Two weeks ago it was very bright, 
now the straw is almost black, and the grain is 
much shrunk. Not a great deal of spring wheat 
was sown, but at present it looks well. Hay is 


wet weather. 





weather is needed. Potatoes are not better than in 


several years past. 


the nights have been generally cool. 


last twenty-five years. The mean temperature from 


6 A. M. to6, P. M., was only 674°. It still con- 


tinues cool, and mostly cloudy—bad weather for 
harvesting. 
Bean Rust. 


} 


are rotten. If the weather h..d been hot, as well as 
wet, I should have laid the rust to that. 
cover the ground, and perhaps they are too thick. 
But this article is long enough, so I will reserve 


The vines 


further notes for another time. GRANITE. 


Bloomfield, Ont., 8 mo. 6th, 1883. 


Selections. 





POTATO RAISING. 


A correspondent of the New Hampshire Pat- 
| riot tells how Mr. John Wheeler of Merri- 


mack, raised his potatoes, getting good crops, 


and getting them early in the season, when 


prices are more remunerative and sales quick- 
er than they are later in the season, when 
| everybody else has potatoes to sell :— 

Mr. Wheeler states that he has raised pota- 
| toes on the same ground for twelve years in 
| succession, always harvesting a good crop, 
' * i . 

| and this year he has the best of any. He ex- 
He 100 bushels from one-half an acre of 
| 


light, sandy soil, and they have, for the last | 


six years, been ready to harvest July 20th. 
He commenced to harvest last year, July 15, 
and they were the first New Hampshire pota- 
toes carried into Manchester market. 

About the 25th of July, the crop being har- 
vested, he covers the potato tops, thus return- 
| ing to the soil that which is very essential to 
the next crop. This operation having been 
carefully performed, the ground is immedi- 
ately sown to buckwheat, which, in about 


three to three and one-half feet high. This 
crop is then turned under with the plough, 
which is done readily without clogging. Just 
before the ground freezes, the surface is light- 


divided with loam and muck, hogs being kept 
on it during the summer and autumn. After 
the manure is spread, the surface is dragged 
or rolled, to make it level, and in early spring 
the ground is again ploughed lightly, with a 
horse plough, about four inches deep, after 
which it is harrowed and furrowed about three 
and one-half feet apart. It is manured in the 
drill with hen manure and superphosphate, 
and the potatoes planted, putting pieces of 


the drill. 

As soon as the potatoes appear above 
ground, the surface is thoroughly worked 
with a garden rake, to kill the weeds; af- 
ter which the horse hoe is started. 
run through four times and they are finished 


each row; thus making a low flat hill, which 
holds the rain water instead of shedding it off 
between the rows. 
quired to plant a half acre after this method is 
five or six bushels. 

Mr. Wheeler digs his potatoes about the 
25th of July, and those that are unsold are 
put in a cool cellar and covered with tea mat- 
ting, to keep them from too much light and air. 
The variety raised this year were ‘‘Beauty of 
Hebron.” 











GRAPE VINES IN AUGUST. 


While grape vines have more enemies than 
almost any other fruit-bearing plant, they are, 
with the exception of the little-understood 
trot,” easily managed, if taken in time. Mil- 
dew is usually prevalent this month. If neg- 
lected, but little fruit can be hoped for. Mil- | 
dew is easily kept in subjection, if sulphur be 
applied in time, as directed last month. If a 
rain falls soon after sulphur has been used, 
the application should be repeated. If the 
vines are kept well dusted with sulphur, the 
trouble will make but little headway. The 
insects that infest the vines at this season are 
mainly large and solitary caterpillars and bee- | 
tles, destructive enough, but so scattered that | 
hand-picking is the only remedy that can be 
applied. Where droppings are seen on the | 
ground beneath the vines, search for the cat- 
erpillar that makes them. On old vines there | 

| 


will often appear vigorous shoots from the 
base, or at the root, and anywhere upon the 
old stem. These, as a general thing, are not 
needed, and should be removed as soon as 
noticed. If the laterals continue to push out, 
the new growth should be pinched back, leav- 
ing the lower leaf. Where vines trained to a 
trellis have been shortened, the uppermost 
bud will often start into growth. ‘This should 

be treated like a lateral, pinching it back to | 
the lower leaf, and repeating the operation as 
often as a new shoot starts. Those who grow | 
grapes to compete for prizes at the various 
exhibitions, sometimes thin the berries in the 
clusters, that the remaining fruit may attain 
a larger size.—American Agriculturist. 


INSECTS AND DUST. | 





The comparative exemption of wayside 
fruit trees from depredations of insects and 
blight, and consequent productiveness, is re- 
ferred to by the Germantown Telegraph, and | 
the suggestion made that this effect may be 
largely due to road-dust, as the crop is usu- | 
ally in proportion to the quantity that settles 
on the leaves: 

**This has been frequently noted in regard 
to old pear trees in gardens along roadsides ; 
but as to the cherry it is very striking, es- 
pecially low-headed pie cherries, which are 
more easily covered with dust than trees of 
larger size. The trees do not seem to mind 
it in the least. Itis supposed that the plant 
breathes through its leaves—how it does this | 
when covered with dust it is not for us to say. | 
It may be that the minute insects which crowd 
on fruit trees generally don’t like dust; in- 
deed, people do say that it is to destroy in- 
sects A on chickens so love to cover themselves 
with dust. Again, some people have a no- | 
tion that many fruit diseases come from mi- 
nute fungi, which develop on the leaves and 
branches, and soon cover the whole surface, 
destroying tissues as they go. It may be 
that absolutely dry dust falling on these mi- 
nute juicy little penta. may suck the moisture 
out of them and leave them high and dry. 
We do not pretend to discuss any of these 
propositions ; at the same time it is curious 
to note that these dust-covered fellows should 
always do so well.” 








DestroyinG Tuisttes.—There is no bet- 
ter month in which to kill the Canada thistle, 
as well as weeds generally and the destruction 
of bushes, than August. It is also peculiarly 
a time when farmers are not so much hurried, 
and when the weeds have fully developed 
themselves. The farmer can see at a glance, 
indeed has seen all the season, the necessity 
of commencing the work of destruction. The 
best thing to be done with weeds of all kinds 
extirpated from the land, is to use them in the 
compost heap, or to gather them in large heaps 
to remain there until dry, and then burn them 
up, ‘‘root and branch.” The practice of some 
farmers, who look only to their own selfish 

urposes, who live for themselves, and rarel 

ve a neighbor with whom they are on friend. 
ly terms, is to pull up and throw into the public 
highway the weeds from their fields. There 
they are left to ripen their seed, and the first 
heavy shower of rain that comes, they are car- 
ried away, sometimes for miles, either into the 
land of some other farmer, or into a stream, 
to be landed along the banks for a great dis- 
tance. We have more than once seen people 
calling themselves farmers and christians, en- 
in this mean business.— Germantown 








the increase a long time, and large orchards are | 


abundant, but somewhat damaged by too much | , 
A good crop of oats and barley will | tion at issue. It is 
be harvested, though high wind and rains have 
laid some fields down. Corn looks well, but hot 


We have had but few hot days this summer, and 
Last month 
was cooler than any corresponding month in the 


My dwarf wax beans also rust badly, and like 
friend H. I. Graves, I should like to know how to 
avoid it. Mine grow on a good spot in the garden 
and have not been disturbed in anyway when wet. 
One row I left for seed, and uvt a pod has been 
picked, nor have they been in anyway disturbed, 
and yet the rust has injured the pods so that some | 


thirty days, reaches the bloom and is from | 


ly dressed with barn cellar compost, largely | 


about two eyes each, 12 or 15 inches apart in | 


This is | 


with the common plough, running in twice in | 


The amount of seed re- | 


HUSBANDRY, 


| College Education for Farmers. 





An article upon a question which is certain- 
ly of much interest to all thinking farmers is 
given below. It is from the pen of E. P. 
Powell, and considers nearly all sides of the 
question, ‘‘Shall the boy go to college to be- 
come a farmer?” The writer says that the 
answer to this question is frequently an ig- 
norant sneer. Book-farming is laughed at 
not only by Mark Twain, in his good-natured 
banter, but by men who mistake the real ques- 
not book-farming, but 
brain-farming, that is needed, and can only 

be secured by a thorough education. Many 

boys are spoiled for practical work by college 
| charlatanry ; but not one is spoiled by a col- 
lege that understands its business. If the 
boy can only be set to spend two-thirds of 
four years in studying what will be rather a 
damage to him as a farmer, the question an- 
| swers itself. If the whole influence of the as- 
| sociation and the curriculum combined is op- 
posed to the farm as a desirable object for an 
educated mind, then the question is answered 
| 


with emphasis. 

A college that furnishes a boy not the least 
— fitting for his special employment is 
also of no use to him. Many of our colleges 
giv e nothing, except a general course in chem- 
istry, that bears in the direction of improved 
farm-life. So that there must be a careful 
choice of colleges in the first place. It would 
be invidious to specify in this article any of 
those that approximate the needs of the farm- 
boy. There certainly are colleges that, by 
their special courses, foster the ind: pendence 
requisite to depart from the professions and 
devote life to productive industries. 

Yet after all is said and allowed in this di- 
| rection, it must not be forgotten that the end 
and object is to do good brain-work on the farm ; 
and the boy must secure a thorough mind dis 
cipline as well as, or rather above, special in 
| formation. There is no other department of 
| work today where so much opportunity for 

original investigation and practical science oc- 
curs as on the farm, and there is no othe) 


place where so much thorough mental work is 
being done as on the farm. Brains, on a 
farm, make the scientist. Brains must here 
after do the farming. The clod-hopper will 
be eliminated and the farmer become synony- 
mous with the highest educated of all classes. 
The necessities of the case will compel this. 
The boy who hopes to do farm work hereafter 
must be better educated than the lawyer. 

But shall he go to college? In some cases 
no, if he has a strong individual bias to some 
specialty which he cannot be specifically aided 
in by any available college But if the boy 


can go to a college where his bias will be re- 
spected and taken advantage of, by all means 
let him go. I have a young friend who took 
his food for one week’s supply twenty miles 
from home to a college, cooked it himself, and 
so worked his way through the institution. I 


said to him: ‘‘Why do you work so hard and 
undergo such privation to be a collegian? Ii 
you are to be a farmer you can learn the prac 

tical part at home.” Ile said: ‘*I prefer to en- 
dure anything rather than own a farm that | 
do not understand. I must know my soil, my 
trees, my fruits, my waters, my air, and 
everything else I own.” Lle is now on his 
farm in a fuller ownership than an untaught 
person could possibly be. 

There are two things to be educated for 
to do and to be. I take it, education means 
less the former and more the latter. No la- 
bor is the end of life. The man who fits 
himself to do farm work makes himself of 
less account than the farm. The proper ed- 
ucation makes farming a means of self-cul- 
ture. The end is to be, and not to do. 

The question of a collegiate education in- 
volves the unfortunate condition of all educa- 
| tion or of all schools. The system and grad- 

ing do not point toward the farm. Either the 
| boy is sent out with a very general quality of 
information, or he is headed toward a profes- 
sion. ‘The result is, that trade has caused the 
gap in its direction to be filled up with com- 
mercial schools. We need, 
hundreds of agricultural schools tributary to 
agricultural colleges, yet, to an extent, com- 
| plete in themselves. I think we shall either 

soon have them, or we shall have grafted on 
our public school system industrial art culture 
of the broadest kind. Whatever may be true 
of the professions, there is no better occupa- 
tion in life that does not re quire training of 
brain. 


quite as much, 


the hand and eye, as well as of th 
Education for the vast major ity is amisnomer, 
apart from experiny nt and handicraft Ihe 
farmer, as things are, gets very little educa- 
tion that fits him for the farm 

A good deal of scientific might be 
carried on in connection with regular agricul- 


study 


tural employment. Geology, botany, and 
chemistry are, naturally, products of the soil. 
No education can be even tolerable that does 


not provide such studies for the coming far- 
mer; but it is the practical application of 
these studies that most concerns the question 
in hand, botany becoming horticulture and 
plant culture ; 
The experimental school seems to be the nat- 
ural outlook. What, then, should such agri- 
cultural schools be? Certainly not rivals of a 
system, but a 


geology becoming land culture. 


public school supplement, 
They should be practical, direct, scientific, ex- 
perimental ; on a farm, with competent, prac- 
tical teachers. They should cover the old ap- 
prentice plan of training, brought up to the 
requirements and possible acquirements of this 


| generation. 


‘There is one feature of farm life that cannot 
be too carefully considered. I refer to the 
effect of modern machinery on the training of 
the boys It is a fact that we can hardly find 
a boy of eighteen or twenty, who has all his 
life worked on farms, who can handle a scythe 
with any skill. Some of them are equally 
awkward with hoe and rake and other tools. 
The reason is evident enough in a general in- 
troduction of machinery for rapid mowing and 
cultivating. ionger, the 
farm boy simply waits on machines. He has 
none of the training or development of skill 
that used to be the result of farm work He 
has never tried his muscle in cutting bis own 


Up to twenty, or 


| swath or hoeing his own row with his elders. 


As a result, when set to do what machinery 
cannot do he is anawkward clown. Ina gar- 
den, if you set him to spading, he neither can 
dig, turn, nor grade; 
roots the soil in heaps, half pulverized and 
half aerated. Ask him if he has never done 
any mowing or spading, and he will tell you 
he has worked ona farm for ten years. ‘But 
what have you learned ?” “They would never 
let me do anything but wait on the machines.” 
So you have your raw apprentice at man’s wa- 
ges, and, what is worse, too wise to learn. 


but. with no system, 


He despises these low grade accomplishments 
as much as your high school boy scorns geog- 
raphy and arithmetic. The only help for this 
state of things is in school training, where the 
elements of land, and tree, and plant culture 
are experimentally studied. Whoever will 
inaugurate a system of such schools will place 
himself in the rank of the highest public ben- 
efactors.—Chi. Tribune. 


LOOKING OUT THE BACK DOOR. 


A friend of ours wished to hire a farmer for 
a wealthy neighbor, and we mentioned one 
who was wanting an engagement. Knowing 
that our friend had been to see this farmer, 
we asked the result. His reply was, in sub- 
stance: ‘*Yes, I went there; I went around 
to the back door and came away, knowing 
that he would not suit.” The front doors of 
many farm-houses are rarely opened. The 
back door is in constant use. One need not 
go far in any locality, to find the outlet of the 
kitchen sink ending in a sort of ditch, which 
is supposed to carry off the waste water, but 
which only allows it to soak away and saturate 
the ground near the back of the house. The 
seldom used front door is opened when a 
small coffin is to be taken out. The minister 
speaks of ‘‘the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence.” They are not at all mysterious. 
Bad sink drains at the back of the house are 
sure to bring typhoid fever and other sickness. 
Let the back door surroundings be looked 
to. If nothing better can be done, carry the 
kitchen wastes to a cesspool at a distance from 
the house, where they can soak away far be- 
low the surface. Prohibit all throwing out 
of slops at the back door. The ground soon 
becomes charged with matters that ferment 
and breed disease. Where pigs are kept, and 
that includes every farm, there should be a 
pail, to receive all animal and vegetable mat- 
ters, and daily emptied. Nothing of the kind 
should be thrown out at the back of the house. 
Where there is such a disease-breeding sink 
spout as we have mentioned, let provisions be 
at once made to carry off the water to a cess- 
pool, and cover up the saturated ground with 
dry earth. Let the back yard to the house 
always be kept scrupulously neat.—American 
Agriculturist. 





Every dairyman should raise at least one-eighth 
of an acre of corn fodder for each cow, to help the 
pasture through the dry season. 
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Keeping ‘‘Chinese cheap labor” out of the 
country by force of law seems to be unex- 
pectedly difficult, an organized system of 
smuggling the Celestials across the border 
from British Columbia having just been dis- 
covered. It is a little different from the oc- 
casional smuggling of negroes into the coun- 
j i try in the old slavery days, as the Chinamen 
negroes 





are willing to be smuggled and the 
were not. 
A writer in the Popular Science Monthly 
' KI for September, advances a striking array of 
Bib} } facts to prove that what is known as ‘‘malari- 
al disease” or fever and ague, is due, not to 
the vapors and exhalations arising from low- 
' land and swamps, but to the mosquitoes that are 
' in such places, and thinks it possible that other 
diseases may be similarly propagated by other 
Bey | insects that infest and wound the human body. 
: The only remedy seems to be to ‘‘turn the 
; } rascals out” somehow. 


i The Attorney General of the United States 
; has just decided in a test case, that interest 
‘ on money borrowed by New York during the 
: war for the enrolment, subsistence and equip- 
; ment of troops, cannot be repaid that State, 
under the act of July 27, 1861, will govern 
the disposal of cases involving hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and other States have similar 
claims pending, and only special legislation 
will make their collection practicable. 





ete 


A meeting was held in Tremont Temple on 
Tuesday evening to express sympathy for the 


— 


striking telegraphers. Speeches were made 
by several prominent men, but several others, 
more prominent, who had been invited, ex- 


cused themselves from attending. Sympathy 


etn een 


is neither so active nor so liberal four weeks 


after a strike, as when the thing is fresh, as 
the meeting of Tuesday night sufliciently 


ow 


we 


showed, and even sympathy, without money, | 
of little Plainly the strike may be 


' considered as practically ended. 


avail, 


is 


While Massachusetts, Rhode | 


' Island and Connecticut have been, during the 


whole of the present summer, troubled by the 


farmers in 


extreme dry weather, which, at this present 
writing, seems to have injured some of the 
crops beyond recovery, their brothers in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire are suffering from 
i just the opposite condition of the weather, 
and in some sections the hay crop has been 
seriously damaged, and apprehensions are felt 
that the potato cro} 


»is doomed to entire de- 
struction on account of the great amount of 


rain that has fallen. 


The United States Treasury Cattle Commis- 
sion last week reported that they could find 


no trace of foot and mouth disease, except 
among cattle recently imported from England. 
This weck the report comes from England 
that the disease has been discovered there, 
among cattle just imported from Canada. 
These two facts give rise to the query wheth- 


pre =e see. 


er the disease may not in some way be con- 


tracted on ship board, by contact of the ani- 


mals with stanchions, floors or tie ropes that 
ie have become infected, or whether it may not 
I | possibly be one of the results of the over- 
crowding, exposure and privation incident to 


5? 
| 


the long voyage across the Atlantic. 





THE PEOPLE’S COLLEGE. 
The generous provision made by the Legis | 


lature of the State of Massachusetts at its re- 


cent session, for tLe establishment of free 
scholarships at the Agricultural College, 


should, and we be'ieve will, result not only in 


ene ntey 


a great increase in the numbers of its stu- 
dents, but still more in broadening its field of 
usefulness, and increasing the scope of its 
educational course. Previous to the accept- 
ance of the Presidency of the College by the 
late lamented Dr. Chadbourne, it had always 


es 





A 


seemed to us that the institution was greater 
in design than in execution, and was not do- 
ing as good work as might have been expect- 


ed of it. 


wot apt  ann le 


To a large extent this was of course 
due to its limited resources, as well as to the 
fact that it was still young, and had hardly 
passed the experimental stage of its existence. 


| President Chadbourne came to the office with 
a clear and intelligent appreciation of the pur- 
i poses and limitations of the College, and of 
its resources and deficiencies. His long ex- 
perience as an educator showed him not only 
what could be done and what ought to be 
done, but also what things should be avoided, 
and what might be more profitably postponed 
until the College, and the people who support 
it, were more prepared for them. His energy 
and enthusiasm, and his rare power of awaken- 
ing and encouraging those qualities in others, 
made his administration, brief as it was, a 
success that marked the turning point in the 
history of the institution. 

The selection by the Trustees, of Mr. J. C. 
Greenough, to succeed to the vacant position, 
is, we believe, a fortunate one. His long and 

successful experience as an educator in the 
Normal schools of this State and of Rhode 
t Island, is one of the best possible guarantees 
} that the College will not suffer from the lack 
of a firm and careful hand in the regulation of 
, its digcipline, or of an intelligent and liberal 
guidance in the direction of its educational 

work. 
The superstition of old days that Latin and 
Greek formed the only basis of a really ‘lib- 
eral” education, is fast passing away. Peo- 
; ple are beginning to understand that the in- 
tense mental activeness, which our every day 
life demands of all of us who want to ‘keep 
j ; up with the procession,” is best prepared for, 
not by the ‘‘mental discipline” to which the 
7 youth is subjected in the study of the Latin 
{ Grammar, or the painful and laborious mis- 
; translation of Homer, but by the mental disci- 
‘ pline attained in the study of those practical 
i problems which press upon us all for solution 
ei. when we come face to face with life.~ He is 
the liberally educated man, best qualified to 
lead his fellow-men, and therefore most likely 
to become a leader, whose general knowledge 
Thi of those things in which the life of his own age 


and country demands proficiency, is the deep- 
est and most thorough. 

Pe hi And it that end that the course of 
study of the State Agricultural College is to 
be directed—to teach the young men who re- 


is to 


sort to it those practical lessons which they 
will not have to unlearn before they can begin 
) the serious of life. In his recent 

much criticised Phi Beta Kappa address, the 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., speaking of 
if his own college experience, said, “By the 
student who understood himself, and knew 
what he wanted, much might here be learned. 
We, of the average majority, did not under- 
stand ourselves, nor know what we wanted ; 
the average man of the majority rarely does. 
And so for us the college course, instead of 
being a time of preparation for the hard work 
of life, was a pleasant sort of vacation rather, 
ih before that work began. Such training as I 
Ais got, useful for the struggle, 1 got after, in- 
stead of before graduation.” We hope that 
no student of the Agricultural College will 
ever have to make such a confession as that, 
nor is there any reason why he ever should. 
The College is eminently the people’s institu- 
tion, a school for those who will have a place 
to make and to fill in the practical work-a- 
day world, and come here to prepared to fill 
it, rather than a place for a ‘*pleasant sort of 
vacation” before taking up the work of life. 
Its course should be arranged so that the av- 
erage young man who does not know what he 
wants, may get what he needs, at least. It is 
not expected that every young man who comes 
here shall want to be a farmer, or shall be re- 
quired to study as if that were the sole end in 
view. Many, if not most, of the students, 
here as at other colleges, will not know just 
what they want, or just what occupation in 
life circumstances may combine to force them 


business 
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will be of use, and even of necessity, to them, 
whatever profession they may adopt, and they 
should be given the opportunity to learn them 
here, before instead of after graduation. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the colleges 
established in the several States by the grant 
of public lands from the United States gov- 
ernment, should have so generally taken the 
name of Agricultural Colleges, as this term 
seems to imply that they are merely technical 
schools for the study of agriculture, and leads 
to the common objection so often urged 
against them, that only a small proportion of 
their graduates become farmers. This was 
plainly not the view which Congress took of 
the function of these Colleges, nor would a 
strictly technical agricultural school be of any 
very immediate benefit to the farmers of the 
State. Technical education must be preceded 
and prepared for, by a sound general educa- 
tion, and to secure this the course of study 
should be so arranged as to form a broad and 
practical foundation for whatever business the 
graduate may choose to follow. Its purpose 
should be not so much to teach its pupils to 
be farmers, as to make them educated farm- 
ers. A thorough training in English lan- 
guage and literature, in mathematics, in men- 
tal and moral philosophy, in business forms 
and methods, and in the natural sciences, is 
as valuable to the farmer as to the man of any 
other profession, while the special education 
in botany, plant growth, fertilization of soils, 
the laws of animal physiology and reproduc- 
tion, and even the manual work in the field, 
the stable or the greenhouse, though of course 
especially valuable to the man who means to 
become a farmer, can hardly come amiss to 
the man of any occupation whatever, in a 
country like ours, where almost every busy 
man looks forward to a farm and country life 
as the final reward of his labors. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 

The 20th annual Fair of the New England 
Agricultural Society, which is to be held in 
connection with the New Hampshire State 
Agricultural Society, at Manchester, on the 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of next month, should 
attract the attention of every farmer in New 
England. It is true that we have often found 
occasion to criticise the management of the 
particulars, and we have 
good reason to believe that the objections we 
have urged against it are shared by a very 
| large portion even of its own members, but 
for all that, we do not by any means think it 
worthy of utter condemnation. It is an in- 
strument that the farmers of New England 
have got to use, and it isto be used in the 
best way possible, due regard being had to its 
The only way 





le . . . . 
| imperfections and limitations. 


that the Society can be lifted or urged out of 


the ruts in which it has been running, is by the 
co-operation and interested labor of all con- 
cerned, to make its exhibitions successful, and 
to encourage the management in every step 
they may take in the right direction. One 
such step has certainly been taken the present 
season, in the vote of the Trustees to provide 
experts to serve as judges on the cattle com- 
mittees, and if this judging shall be properly 
done, and the votes of these experts are not 
rendered of no account by the preponderance 
or the committees of persons who are not en- 
titled to be classed as experts, or who may be 
interested or prejudiced in favor of certain ex- 
hibitors,—a charge that has often been made 
against committees at previous exhibitions,— 
exhibitors will be better satisfied and the So- 
ciety will perhaps be encouraged to persevere 
in well doing, and give us next year judges 
who are all experts, a course which we have 
many times recommended. 

We are assured by the official pamphlet of 
the Society, that ‘Premiums have been so ar- 


| ranged that all reasonable anticipations may 


be satisfied,” and that ‘‘Judges have been se- 
lected with care, to perform the delicate and 
responsible duties assigned them.” This is a 
promise that we shall be happy to see fulfilled, 
and for our own part we promise to make our 
own ‘‘reasonable anticipations” as moderate 
as possible. 

The removal of the Fair outside the limits 
of Massachusetts is another decided step in 
advance ; for the exhibition had begun to be 
considered not only a Massachusetts institu- 
tion, but from having been held so many suc- 
cessive years in Worcester, had become 
scarcely more than an adjunct to the Worces- 
ter County Society, as the list of entries for 
the last exhibition clearly shows. Not that 
Worcester, considered simply as to its loca- 
tion, is not an excellent place for such a fair, 
being central, and easily accessible from all 
parts of New England, and possessing withal 
admirably arranged grounds and conveniences, 
but that it is very certain that a fair, when 
held for many successive years in any one 
place, becomes localized, and gradually alien- 
ates the interest of its more remote contribu- 
tors. We are inclined to ascribe the vigor 
and success of the Essex County Society very 
largely to the fact that it has held its cattle- 
shows in varions parts of the county, thus 
awakening the interest of different sections in 
turn, and avoiding that tendency to split up 
into half a dozen weak local associations that 
has been the ruin of some of our oldest and 
best County Societies. 

The fair, this year, is to be held on the 
grounds of the Manchester Driving Park, on 
the Concord, Manchester & Lawrence Rail- 
way, within easy distance of the city, with 
which communication wi!l be frequent and 
cheap. The exhibition of flowers, needle- 
work, art, and mechanical improvements will 
be held at Smyth’s Hall, Elm St., which will 
be open until 10 o’clock in the evening of each 
day. The premium list is large and attractive, 
the awards offered amounting to $20,000, of 
which $1,950 are offered in ‘‘trotting purses” 
and $200 for a bicycle race, not an inordinate 
proportion for such attractions, as things go, 
since we can hardly expect them to be-ignored 
altogether. Another somewhat extraneous at- 
traction is a ‘*Bench Show of Dogs,” for which, 
however, we find no list of premiums in the of- 
ficial pamphlet. 

In the department of Blooded Cattle, the 
awarding committees are ‘‘expressly instructed 
that it is their duty in every case to require 
from each exhibitor satisfactory evidence of 
purity of breeding, as claimed ; and each com- 
mittee in awarding a premium will be under- 
stood to say by such award that, in their opin- 
ion, the animals receiving a premium are be- 
yond a reasonable doubt purely bred, as 
claimed. They are further instructed that if 
they shall have good reason to believe that 
any exhibitor, by any false entry or otherwise, 
attempts to deceive the committee or the pub- 
lic, and ohtain a premium by misrepresenta- 
tion, they shall report the fact at once to the 
General Superintendent, who will cause an 
investigation of the case; and if it is clearly 
shown that fraud was attempted, the exhibitor 
thus offending must, upon the order of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Society, be excluded 
from competition at this Fair.” All entries of 
thoroughbred cattle must give the name of 
both sire and dam of the animal exhibited, 
which must in all cases be traceable to some 
recognized herd-book, either American or 
foreign. These instructions are certainly ex- 
plicit enough, and should preclude any suspi- 
cion of favoritism in the awards of the com- 
mittees who are bound by them. 

The New Hampshire Society is working en- 
ergetically and faithfully in co-operation with 
the officers of the New England Society, to 
insure the success of the exhibition, a result 
which we cordially hope will be attained, and 
which can certainly be reached if the farmers 
of New England will do their best to encour- 
age the Society in its ‘‘new departure.” 





A NUMBER of mini 
about to adopt the 
underground work. 


companies in. Arizona are 
e ¢ light to facilitate the 


NEVER give up, you can find a remedy for Heart 
Disease, every one who tried Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator says it is a sure cure. i 


| Doyiestown, Pa., has a robin white 
scomh te en on ne ee . 


“I nap a horse lame rringbone,” 
8-F. Robinson’ 150 Blackstone St, Wialthars, 
Mass., “Ellis’s Cure has cured _ 


8. 






into, but there are studies and training that | 


cesses of manufacturing cotton thread and 


‘day, September 3d, and will close at some 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MAGAZINES. 

Harrer’s MaGazine for September is an ex- 
ceedingly attractive number and richly illustrated. 
One of the most timely of its articles is that on “Re- 
cent building in New York”—an intelligent critical 
estimate of the “New Departure” in architecture— 
illustrated by 18 characteristic pictures. Frank D. 
Millet contributes the first two articles on Dalecar- 
lia, Sweden, full of quaint description, and beauti- 
fully illustrated. Mrs. Lucy Little writes of the 
Catskills. Her article is beautifully illustrated by 
Harry Fenn. Under the title of “Haunts of ‘the 
Swamp Fox’” P. D. Hay gives some novel and in- 
eresting information about Francis Marion, the 
Revolutionary hero of South Carolina, with illus- 
trations. Paul Potter, the old Dutch master, is the 
subject of a brief paper by E. Mason, with three il- 
lustrations, including a picture of the famous Bull. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop contributes the first part 
of a strong story, entitled “Prisoners!” illustrated 
by Abbey. The fifth part of “A Castle in Spain” 
is given, with illustrations by Abbey. General J. 
F. B. Marshall tells a story of his past in keeping 
the English out of Hawaii in 1843. Ex-Mayor 
Grace contributes a timely and important article on 
“Municipal Government in the State of New York.” 
The Rey. John B. Thompson traces, in a very inter- 
esting paper, the origin of the Rip Van Winkle leg- 
end. Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis contributes an 
admirable short story entitled “A Silhouette.” The 
Editorial columns are full of timely and interesting 
matter. The Editor’s Drawer, conducted by Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, is especially entertaining. 

The Popular Science Monthly for September be- 
gins with a clear exposition of “The Germ-Theory 
of Disease,” by Dr. H. Gradle, who, in plain words, 
explains the theory, and sums up the evidence on 
which it rests. Dr. F. L. Oswald continues his 
pungent prescriptions and recommendations of 
“The Remedies of Nature,” with a paper on 
“Asthma,” and its treatment. In ‘“Fire-proof 
Building Construction” Mr. W. E. Ward describes 
and recommends a system of building with iron 
and deton without wood, which he has tried and 
found practicable and effective. “Insanity,” by 
one who has been insane, offers suggestions, de- 
rived from the author’s own experience, as to points 
in which the treatment of the insane, and the man- 
agement of asylums should be improved. Mr. E. 
T. Merrick presents a different view of “Our Mar- 
riage and Divorce Laws,” from that which was 
given by Mr. Stewart in the June number of the 
Monthly, especially as relates to conditions in the 
Southern States. In “How the Earth was Peo- 
pled,” the Marquis de Saporta attempts to show in 
what way and by what means the human race be- 
came scattered over all the continents at the very 
earliest stages of its existence. In “Insects and 
Disease,” Prof. A. F. A. King charges mosquitoes 
with being the most active and efficient agents in 
the dissemination of malarial poison. Several other 
articles, such as “The Chemistry of Cookery,” 
“Agricultural Experiment Stations.” ‘“‘Ways of 
Preserving Food,” and “Primitive Map-Making,” 
are of practical or special interest. The editor vig- 
orously sustains Mr. Adams in his attack on the 
“Dead-Language Superstition.” The late Sir Wm. 
Logan, of the Canadian Geolcgical Survey, is the 
subject of a biographical sketch, which is accompa- 
nied by the usual portrait. 

The Continent, the illustrated weekly magazine 
conducted by Judge Albion Tourgee, and published 
in Philadelphia, is one of the most attractive and 
readable of the magazines that come to our table. 
It is admirably illustrated, and carefully edited, 
making a specialty, perhaps, of fiction and poetry, 
but at the same time devoting a large part of its 
space to practical articles. Several of the most 
successful of recent American novels have first ap- 
peared in its columns, and its short stories are 
quoted and reprinted very generally by the weekly 
papers. Marion Harland’s Southern story, entitled 
“Judith,” now running in its pages, is an extreme- 


of the most remarkable events in the history of 
slavery in Virginia, The ‘All Out Doors” papers, 
by the author of “The House that Jill Built,” con- 
tain a good deal of sound, practical sense, con- 


to the decoration and beautifying of public and pri- 
vate grounds. Mrs. Campbell's “What To Do 
Club,” is full of suggestions, which girls who wish 
to be useful and happy will find valuable and in- 
teresting. Other features of the Magazine are the 
“Reference Calendar” of important current events, 
and the editorial discussions of political and social 
topics. 





THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 

Week after next there will be opened in 
this city two exhibitions of the products of 
industry and art, the one devoted entirely to 
the display of American products, and the 


and it is probably not to overstate the matter 
to say that as a display of industrial processes 
and productions, the two fairs together will 
surpass everything of the kind that has ever 
been seen in this country, with the exception 
of the great Centennial Exposition of 1876 at 
Philadelphia. 

The show of American products, will be 
held in the building of the New England 
Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, and 
under the auspices of that young and vigorous 
society. The opening services will occur at 
11 A. M. on Wednesday Sept. 5, and the ex- 
hibition will remain open until the end of the 
month and perhaps longer. The distinctive 
feature of the exhibition will be the display of 
the industries of the Southern States, to which 
a large part of the space has been given, 
special exertions having been made by the 
managers during the whole of the past year to 
interest not only the people of the South, but 
the State governments also, in making their 
part of the exhibition complete and attractive. 
The exertions have been extremely successful, 
although the great Southern exhibition now in 
progress at Louisville, Ky., has, to a certain 
extent, divided the interest. But the manu- 
facturers and agriculturists of the South, 
knowing that they could more readily here 
than at Louisville reach the capitalists of the 
North, upon whose aid they must largely de- 
pend for the development of their vast re- 
sources, have made special efforts to partici- 
pate in this Boston show. 

The State to take the greatest interest in 
this matter has been North Carolina. Some 
$20,000 is being expended by that State to 
collect and classify its display. The other 
Southern States which will participate are 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and Tennessee. From these will come 
everything that is native to their section, in- 
cluding displays of ores, minerals, specimens 
of valuable forestry, agricultural products and 
manufactured productions. On account of 
this great Southern exhibit the New England 
manufacturers are desirous of bringing before 
the exhibitors those mechanical devices of 
Yankeedom which are most suited to render 
the Southern industries of the highest possble 
service. 

Among the mechanical processes to be ex- 
hibited, and which will be made special feat- 
ures, Will be the manufacture of cotton. A 
cotton gin will be presented in operation, and 
cotton in seed will be brought directly from 
the South for this purpose. The manufacture 
of sugar from sugar cane, which will also be 
exhibited, will prove an agricultural curiosity 
to New England farmers. 

A new feature, which will be sure to prove 
attractive, will be the ‘‘Woman’s Depart- 
ment,” under the vigorous management of a 
committee of Boston ladies with correspon- 
dents in every State of the Union, who are co- 
operating with them in placing on exhibition 
such evidences of woman's handiwork as can 
be procured. The scope of this department 
covers'a much wider field than has heretofore 
been allowed to women in exhibitions of this 
kind. 

One of the prominent features of the Wo- 
man’s Department, will be the exhibition by 
the Willimantic Thread Company of the pro- 


sewing silk, the whole work being done by the 
regular female operatives. Even the engine 
of this company will be fired and run by a uni- 
formed female attendant. 

An Art Department will be one of the lead- 
ing attractions, and over 500 paintings by 
leading American artists, will be exhibited. 
There is also a lecture room, capable of seat- 
ing 1500. people, the use of which will be 
given to any industrial educational society 
that may wish to explain its objects or pro- 
ceses. The whole building will be illuminated 
by. the elec:ric light, six different systems be- 
ing used in as many different parts of the ex- 
hibition. 

The ‘Foreign Exhibition” will be held in 
the building of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association. It will open on Mon- 


date not yet determined. Every foot of space 
in the great building has been assigned, and 
several of the exhibits are already in place, 
In Washington Hall drapery decorations are 





ly strong and well written novel, introducing some | 


veyed in a somewhat whimsical way, with regard | 


other as entirely to those of foreign nations, | 


gay with the flags of England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Brazil, Chili, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Cuba, Guatemala, Ccina, Japan, and 
the East Indian countries, from all which, ex- 
hibits are on the way or have already arrived. 

In this exhibition, if nowhere else, the in- 
dependence of Ireland will be recognized, 
and she will have a department by herself, in- 
stead of being classed, as always heretofore, 
along with the Saxon tyrant, and will show a 
bewildering variety of laces and linens, fabrics 
for which she has long been famous. A _ col- 
lection of Irish antiquities, too, is at hand, 
and among these things are said to be many 
amusing articles, one of which is a lump of 
butter said to be 200 years old 
the impress of its maker's fingers in it. 

During the pregress of the fair there will be 
an encampment of fourteen Japanese woman 
in the front basement, and as there have been 
but few of these strange people in this coun- 
try, the sight will be novel and instructive. 
They will work 6n wicker and straw baskets. 

Another odd attraction will be an encamp- 
ment of Canadian Indians inthe same part of 
the building, and the labor of these visitors 
will be in the line of making bows and arrows 
and ornamental bead work for moccasins, pin- 


and bearing 


cushions, &e. 

As would naturally be expected, however, 
a large part of this exhibition will be devoted 
to objects of art, ornament and antiquity. 
Among the paintings are many of the works 
of the old masters, Salvator Rosa, Giotto, 
Tintoretto, Claude Lorraine, Domenichino, 
and other famous names of long ago, being 
represented in the catalogue. ‘The Italian 
collection, made under the supervision of 
James Jackson Jarves, will be especially fine. 
It embraces one hundred and fifty tons of art 
works, consisting of antique relics, paintings, 
both ancient and modern, rare laces, medieval 
costumes of priestly vestments and ladies’ ar- 
ray, rich art tapestries, decorative embroider- 
ies, a wonderful display of ceramics, includ- 
ing some kinds never before seen in this 
country, a collection of autographs of royal 
and 
guished, Egyptian ivories and statuettes, his- 


personages, of those otherwise distin- 


torical and artistic relics, old and beautiful 
furniture, and designs of manufactures and in- 
dustries. 

In these two exhibitions, the 
and of the 





arts and the 


| industries of the old world new, 
| will thus be brought closely together for com- 
parison and contrast, each exhibition supple- 
| menting and filling out the other, and both 


| together offering almost unprecedented op- 


| portunities, not alone for the gratification of 


curiosity, but for the acquirement of much 
| useful information and instruction. 
“BECAME SOUND AND WELL.” 

R. V. Prerce, M. D.: Dear Sir—My wife, who 
had been ill for over two years, and had tried many 
| other medicines, became sound and well by using 

your ‘Favorite Prescription.” My niece was also 
cured by its use, after several physicians had failed 
to do her any good. 
Yours truly, THomas J. METHVIN. 
Hatcher’s Station, Ga. 





Miscellancous Stems. 


°C. M. Ditman, a prominent real estate 
| dealer of St. Paul, Minn., is charged with 
heavy forgeries and is under arrest. 


| by lightning on Monday night, with 11 cows, 
50 tons of hay, ete. 

te Maj. George H. Chandler, brother of 
| Seerctary Chandler of the Navy, died at Con- 
| cord, N. H., on Sunday. 


corporation of Charleston, S. C., was cele- 


brated on Monday. 


te The town of Kingfield, Me., iast Sat- 
urday voted its aid, three to one, in favor of 
the Franklin and Megantic Railroad. The 
building of the road is now assured. 


te Mrs. Mary Lynch, who died at Scran- 
ton, Pa., last week, in her 110th year, was 
probably the oldest person in the United 
States, of whose age there is an exact record. 

te The Kimball House at Atlanta, Ga., 
was burned Sunday morning. No lives were 
lost. ‘The pecuniary loss is estimated at one 
million dollars. 


te The sawmill of Barnes Bros. at Gran- 
ville, was burned Saturday night, probably 
by incendiaries. Loss of $5000 is total, as 
the insurance had been allowed to run out a 
few days before. 

te Gov. Butler has extended invitations to 
all the governors of the southern states to be 
resent at the opening of the New England 
fnstitute fair next month. 

te The .eports from the various states re- 
lative to the materials entering into the manu- 
facture of beer are said to show a very grati- 
fy ng state of honest brewing. 


te An Ontario shipper of cattle has con- 
tracted with the Allan line for taking across 
the ocean 10,000 head of cattle by way of 
Montreal and Boston this fall. 

te Mrs. W. B. Allison, wife of Senator 
Allison of lowa, drowned herself in the Mis- 
at Dubuque, last Sunday night. 
suffering from mental disease 


sissippi_ river 
She had been 
for some time. 

te A fire at Vineyard Haven Saturday 
night destroyed nearly every house, and lefta 
good many elderly people homeless and desti- 
tute. The total loss is placed at a quarter of 
a million dollars. 


tw It is reported that Bradley Barlow has 
sold the South Eastern Railroad to a New 
York syndidate, in which the Grand Trunk 
and Central Vermont are interested, for $3- 
800,000, leaving Mr. Barlow $350,000. 

t# The banking house of George William 
Ballou & Co. suspended payment Monday, 
causing a sensation in the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchange. ‘The liabilities are 
not yet known. 








te Some portions of Iowa were visited 
on Wednesday by the most severe hail storm 
on record. One locality reports that hail is 
five feet deep, blocking the railroads and de- 
stroying everything in its path. 


| 


te A stable and contents, including five 
horses, the property of Mr. J. J. Whipple, at | 
Brocton, Mass., were destroyed by fire sup- 
posed to be of incendiary origin, last Thurs- 
day night. 


t# Attorney General Brewster has decided | 
that interest on money borrowed by States for 
the enrolment, subsistence, and clothing of 
troops raised during the war, cannot be paid 
by the government under the act of July 27, 
1861. 


te Comptroller Knox, who visited St. Al- 
bans last week, expresses the belief that the 
Vermont National Bank, which was closed by 
Barlow’s failure, will pay its depositors in full. 
Bank Examinor Hendee has been appointed 
Receiver. 

te The damage to lands and crops in 
Stewartstown, N. I., by the recent hail-storm 
will exceed $25,000, and that to roads and 
bridges over $2000. The loss falls heavily in 
several instances by reason of a similar disas- 
ter last season. 


te It is stated that a plan is under consid- 
eration by Adjutant General Drum, U. 8. A., 
whereby it may be possible to organize a na- 
tional militia, and enable the President, in 
case of emergency, to call out at short notice 
200,000 fully equipped soldiers. 


t# Two more pension claim agents in 
Washington have been debarred from practice 
in the Interior Department, because of fraudu- 
lent ways they employed. They were hus- 
band and wife, the latter practising under her 
maiden name. 


te The Austrian polar expedition has ar- 
rived at Drontheim, Norway. The expedi- 
tion spent ayear on the island of Manen. 
Commander Wohlmuth telegraphs that all 
hands are well, and that he made perfect ob- 
servations and secured rich collections of 
photographs. 

te A recent dispatch from Dodge City, 
Kansas, says that the report telegraphed from 
that point last week that Texas fever was rag- 
ing among the cattle in that region, in a 
malignant form, is untrue. There has not 
been a case of fever near Dodge City this sea- 
son. The stock never looked better and was 
never before so free from disease. 


t= The Chicago Times publishes an article 
in which it is asserted that secret agents of the 
Canadian government have been in Chicago 
some time, shadowing prominent Irish Nation- 
alists, and that they have positive information 
of a oe design to destroy the Wel- 
land Canal by the use of explosives. It is 
further asserted that a request has been made 
of the United States government to assist in 
thwarting the alleged conspiracy. 

t= Explorations of a recently discovered 
cave at the base of Lookout Mountain, open- 
ing at low water on the edge of the Tennessee 
River, near Chattanoaga, have developed a 
wonderful cave A) a depths. At _ 
extreme point of exploration a large lake 
was pared some 3 i which 2 fall 150 feet 
high poured its waters with a noise like 


| a : 
| $e The barn of Peter Dolan was burned | 


te The centennial anniversary of the in- | 


| Mic; two lots special at 9j aY}c, balance at Yc, white at 


| ed, and there is rather 


at @5 5043 75. 


ti” A remarkable counterfeit $5 piece was 
stopped at the Boston Sub-Treasury. This 
coin bore the date of 1881, was the exact size 
and weight of the genuine, and contained fine 
gold equal in ‘oles to $463. The query 
comes as to the advantage of making counter- 
feits under severe penalties for a profit of 7 
per cent., when an honest investment of requi- 
site ability and capital would pay better. 


te The Omaha Bee says that city is to have 
stockyards on the largest scale of any outside of 
Chicago, and mammoth beef packing and re- 
frigerating houses, backed by capital that is 
pean unlimited. Stretching along the 

Inion Pacific track for a distance of over four 
miles, and extending southward to the Mis- 
souri River, the Omaha stockyards will have 
the advantage of two through fines of railroad 
to bring their cattle from the far West and 
transport the manufactured product to East- 
ern consumers. Forty thousand cattle will be 
cared for in them the coming winter. ‘This 
new project will afford employment for 3000 
men. 

HARD LUMPS IN BREAST. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir— 
I wrote you some time ago that I thought I had a 
cancer. There was a large lump in my breast as 
large as a walnut, and had been there four months. 
I commenced taking your “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,” “Favorite Prescription” and “Pellets 
in June, and the lump is gone. 


Yours gratefully, Mus. R. R. CLark. 
Irvington, Mich. 


The HMlarkets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Aug. 15, 1883. 

[Corrected weekly by H1LTON & WooDWARD, No. 

5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 

Poultry and Game ; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 

Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 

57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 

Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 

& Jones, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Butter, ¥ bh— Cheese, Wb. .11@. 








Lump, .. .25 @.|50 Sage, ....14@. 18 
Creamery, . .25 @. 30 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub,. .22 @. 2% Neufchatel,ea. @. 6 


@. 22 |Eggs,@ doz. .23 @. 
@. 18 Cape, ... .26@. 3 


Fruits and Berries. 


2d quality,. . 20 
common, ..1d 








Apples—¥ pk .50 @. 60 Currants,bx .10 @. 16 
Blackberries,bx15 @. 20 |Grapes—@b ..6@. 10 
Blueberries,bx 15 @. 18 | Lemons, # doz 25 @. 30 
Canteloupes,ea ls a@. 25 Oranges, # doz 50 @. 75 
Cranberries, qt . @. 2 | Eineappics, ea. 15 @. 2 
Cocoanuts,ea .5 @. 8 |Watermelons,ea2s @. 40 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, # h. 20 @. 30 Prunes, #b . .8 @. 20 
Apples, # bh. .15 @. 20 | Peaches, # bh .30 @. 35 
Castana,#b .. @. 10!) Wqtcan.. .20@. 35 
Citron, # b . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s¥ 16 @. 30 
Dates, #/ b ..10@. 15 Valencias, # 10 @. 13 
Figs, ? tb ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks,#@ qt 6@. 8 
Filberts, @ th .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
Peanuts, # tb .10 @. 15 | Naples, .... @. 20 
| Pecans, . . + «14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @. 12 
| 
| Vegetables. 
| Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 Peas, split, ¥ qt. @. 10 
string, @ pk . @. 30 green, pk ...- @. 50 
| shell, @qt... @. 25 | Potatoes, ¥ pk @. 30 
| Beets, #@ pk ... @- 2% | # bushel. .100 @ 1% 
| Egg plants, ea . 15 @. 20 ¥ bbl . . .223 @ 250 
Cabbages,en .10 @. 15 Sage and Thyme— 
Carrots, #@ pk .. @. 50 Wbch ..-.+-. @- 6 
Cauliflowers, .2 . 37 Squashes— 
Cucumbers,ea . @. 2 Marrow,#?h . @. 4 


Green corn,¥ dz1l2 4. Summer,ea .5@. 6 
Lettuce, # head . 5 |‘Tomatoes,qt .. @ 
Mushrooms, 50 @. 75 Turnips,® pk. . 
Onions, #@ pk .. @. 501 


Meats--Fresh. 

| Beef, ¥ h— Mutton— 
Sirloin steak .22 @. 28 legs, 9 ..134@. 17 
Round do... .1db @. & 13 


5 | foreqr, #?b.10 4a. 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 22 | chops,#@b. .17 @. 23 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 12 | Pork, # th— 
8 


Soup pieces. .6 @. | Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
Liver. .. -« -8 @- 10 |Suet, VB... .9 @. ll 
Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 | lallow,# bh ..8 @. 10 
Lamb— | Veal, hind qr @ 17 @. 20 
hind qr, # bh. 13 @. 20 foreqr....10@. 18 
| foreqr.#?b .10@. 1b loins, «++ +1 @. % 
Lard, leaf, # b l2 @. 15 | Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ... .13@. 15 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # 13 @. 16 | Smoked, ea . 8&7 @ 100 
Bacon, # bh .12 @. 15 |_ Sheep do.#@dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,#h10 @. 13 | Pigs’ feet, ¥@bh . @. 8 

| Salt,@m ..12 @. 14 |Sausage, Wb .10 @. 15 

Beef, corned,’ hb 9 @. 12 | Bologna, # % 12 @. 15 

Smoked,#%.20 @. 25 |Tripe,#®b .. W@. 15 


Tongues, # tb .13 @. 15 | 
Poultry and Game. 





| Chickens, ¥% .20 @. 30 | Pigeons, # doz2 00 @ 250 
| spring, # th .30 @. 40 | squabs, ¥ pr. 75 @ 100 
Ducks, choice, th25 @. 28 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 300 
Fowls,# bh ..18 @. 2 quarters, # bh 10 @. 15 
Geese, ¥ tbh... @- 15 | Turkeys,— 
Green, # b .18 @. 2 choice, # H .25 @. 30 
Fish--Fresh. 
Bass, ¥ th oe ee G@- W | Halibut, ¥ bh 2. @. 1 
Biuctish,? hb... @. 12 chicken, # th . @. 17 
Goh FH «sss & 7 |Mackerelea. .10@. 15 
pickled, # h.. @. 8 Spanish,¥? b . @. 2 
tongues,#th.. @. 15 |Perch,doz.... @. 
cheeks, # h .. @. 10 |Pickerel, @ BH. 12 @. 15 
liver oil, qt .. @. 40 Trout, salmon,# th @. 15 
Cusk,#?b.. es @ 6 Brook, #b.. @. #0 
Eels, # th ... + @. 15 |Salmon,h.... @. 30 
Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 |Sturgeon,#h.. @. 8 
Haddock,#b.. @. 7 |Swordtish,®#th . @. 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥ th. .8 @. 10 Mackerel— 
Clams, ¥ gall .. @. 75 Salt,each ... @. 8 
Crabs,soft shell,dz @ 100 Salt, # kit .300 @ 500 
Green turtle, # h @. 20 Lobster,?b... @. 10 
Halibut, smkd,¥ &% @. 17 Oysters—Com.stew 
Fins, @ hb ... @- 12 | #@gall...100@140 
Herrings, do. # dz @. 20 |Salmon,smkd %20 @. % 
Scaled, # box . @. 35 | Pickled, #@ hb. . @. 20 


Little neck clams— | Tongues and Sounds— 
Oe sccacns 50] WB.ee eee G- 12h 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, August 15, 1883. 
The trade in dairy products continues slow and in 
active, but dealers in fruits and green truck are doing 
a lively business. 

Butter.— Receipts of the week 18,889 pkgs and 1925 
bxs. The market for all but the finest grades of 
creameries and some selected dairies, is dull and weak, 
and even for the best grades the demand is scarcely 
more than moderate, though holders are not inclined 
to make any concession in prices. We quote choice 
Western creamery at 21422¢ # th; good to choice do at 
20a2lc ¥ th; Western dairy at Mal7c; ladle-packed at 

| l2ha l5c; fair to good at 10a13c; fresh Northern cream 
eries nominal at 22a@23c; fresh New York dairy at 19@ 
20c; do Vermont at 19a2ic, selections higher; fair to 
good 15.4 18e. 

The St. Albans butter market this week was a shade- 
higher, the general price being 194@20c, against 1s «20 
last week; selections Zla2Zc, same as last week; fair 
to good I? @isc, against l6al7e. The shipments were 
1400 tubs. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 9508 boxes and — 
bbls. rade continues moderate and prices are a 
shade off from last week’s quotations. A few fancy 
selections have been sold at 0c # th., but the general 
range for choice northern creamery is from 9avjc 
ib, and for dairy from Save ¥ th, with lower grades ac- 

| cording to quality. 

Prices of cheese were lower both at Utica and Little 
Falls. At Utica there were sales of 9700 boxes at 8} 4 
Yc, the ruling price being firm at 9c; 2800 boxes on 
commission. A week ago the price was 9a9jc; ruling 
price 9kc. The market was dull, with holders relue- 
tant to sell at present prices, but they are not so con 
tident. At Little Falls 10,000 boxes were sold, 3500 at 











A week ago the price was 
and one lot brought 9jc. 

Eggs.—Keceipts of the week 5600 boxes and 4 
bbls. The demand has fallen off to some extent, and 
prices are scarcely so firm as last week, thou -h quota 
tions can not be changed. We quote fresh Eastern at 
22a23c; New York and Vermont at 21422c; Northern 
at 20a21c; Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick at 
21a@21\c, some higher. 

Beans.—There is rather more demand for pea beans 
and prices are a shade higher. Mediums are unchang 
a weaker feeling for yellow 
eyes. We quote large hand-picked pea-beans a° 82 30 
¥ bush; choice small hand-picked do at $2 50a2 60, 
and choice screened do at $1 904225 # bush; hand 
picked medium at $2 2042 25, and choice screened do at 
$2 10@2 15; common beans at $1904@210 # bush; 
choice improved yellow eyes at 33 6543 70; old-fash- 
ed yellow-eyes at $3 5543 61 and red kidneys nominal 


| 9te, under color very dull. 


VYayc, 





Vegetables.—lotatoes are gradually declining in 
price as the receipts increase, and $1 90 # bbl is about 
the best figure today for large lots of native stock, 
with sales generally at $1 754185. Sweet potatoes are 
selling at $3 5044 bbl for red, and #45045 for yel- 
low. Onions are quiet at $25043 ¥ bbl. Green corn 
is quiet at $1 254150 # bbl; new beets at 40a@50c ¥ 
bush; new turnips at $1@1 25 # bush; cabbage at 35a 
8 #100; tomatoes at $1254175 ¥ bush; marrow 
squash at $ @1 25 ¥ bbl; cucumbers at ajc each ; let- 
tuce at 40a50c ¥ doz.; carrots at 75ca@31 #” bush; par- 
snips at 50a60c # dozen bunches; celery at $15042 ¥ 
doz; egg plant at $141 50 ¥ doz. 

Fruait.—Apples are arriving freely, and good fruit 
commands good prices, choice Red Astrachans selling 
as high as $5 # bbl, and prices taking a long range 
downward for inferior fruit. Bartlett pears are in 
good supply at $2a2 50 per crate. The regular peach 
trains have begun to run, and the fruit is becoming 
plenty in the market at $1@2 # basket. A few grapes 
from North Carolina at 8alic # h. Watermelons are 
selling at @12@20 # hundred and cantelopes at #2@2 50 
# bbl. In dried and evaporated fruits there is no 
change to note. 

Fresh Meats.—There is not much change in the 
beef market, and the demand continues moderate, at 
11$@125 # tb for hind quarters, and 6a6jc for fore do. 
For other fresh meats the demand has been very fair, 
and prices are unchanged. Choice spring lambs sell at 
l11@i2c, common to good at 9@l0e # b. We quote 
choice mutton at 8a@9c # th, fancy higher; common to 
fair at 7a@8c; Eastern veal at 10a@ile; common at 8@ 
9c; Worcester county at 11@12c. 

Poultry.—The demand has been very fair, and 
prices are unchanged. Spring chickens are at 20@23c 
# tbh, some faney higher. We quote fresh fowls at 18 
4@20c ¥ th; green geese 17 @19c; green ducks at 20422c¢; 
choice young Northern turkeys firm at 284@30c, and 
fresh.killed turkeys dull at 20a22¢ for good to choice. 
Vhiladelphia squabs are steady at €3@3 45 # doz. 

Hay and Straw.—Prices remain practically un- 
changed, but there appears to be a very firm feeling 
for all grades, and ocensional choice carloads are in de- 
mand at prices somewhat aboye quotations. We 
quote choice prime hay at $17418, faney higher; me- 
dium hay at $15@16; choice Eastern fine at 614415; 
poor at @10@13c, and damaged at $0411, with Eastern 
swale at €0; rye straw in moderate supply at 314415, 
and oat straw at 69 # ton. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Aug. 14, 1883.—Cotton—market quiet 
—forward deliveries moderately active; middling up- 
lands at 10}¢; do New Orleans at 10jc. Flour—mar- 
ket very steady, but prices, without decided change ; 
export and local trade inquires very moderate ; ies, 
No 2 at $2 50@3 65; superfine wes:ern and State $3 10@ 
4; common to good extra $4 1044 50; good to choice 
do $4 60@7 25; common to choice white wheat Wes ern 
extra at $6 25@7; fancy do at $7 1047 40; common to 
good extra Ohio at $4 1046 75; common to choice ex- 

ra St. Louis at 84 1047; good to prime Minnesota ex- 
tra at $5 7046 75; choice to double extra do at $6 80@ 
7 50; Southern firm, common to fair extra at $4 20a 
5 10, good to choice do at $5 154675. Rye flour steady 
at $3 50@4 25. Cornmeal quiet; yellow Western at $3 
@3 40; Brandywine at $3 3543 50. Wheat lower, with 
a moderate export inquiry anda ~ ® lative busi- 
ness; sales No 2 spring at $112; No 1 red State at 
$124; No 1 white do at $1 214; No2 red August at 
$1 16j@1 174; do September at $1 17f@1 184; dg Octo- 
ber at $1 1 1204. Rye rather easier; Western at 73 
@vic; Cal State at 77479c. Barley malt 
stead,. Co; uiet and firm; speculation quiet; 
sales, No 8 af bole; No 2 at B@ afloat ; No 2 white 
at mle; Southern yellow at 7lc; No 2 August at 61j@ 
62¢ ; September at 61@61jc; do October at 61@61}c. 
Oate—somewhat stronger, with a quiet trade; sales 
No 3 at 34c; do white at seed No 2 at 354.@36ic; do 
white at 42a43c; No 1 at 3 white at 52c; mixed 
Western at 37439c; white do at 40@50e; white State 
at 48a52e; No 2 Angust at ati ga5ic: do September at 
@*At; do October at 35@35fc. Pork lower; sales 
$15; choice do at $15 50, aad clear 
~~ Beef hams dull. Tierce 
ndia mess at $19g1950. Cut 
bellies at 10}@llc; middles 
Lard—market unsettled with 
se aeas or; Oc. 
* 
30; refined for 
America at 
estern at ¥@ 
Cheese 


34y 

mess on the spot at 
back at $18 50. Beef 
beef quiet; city extra 
meats dull; 8 
long clear at 7, 
a moderate trade ; steam on the 


iS eat ama 
15 @2se; 


Chicago, Ang. 14, 188%.-—-Flour quiet; common —~ 
choice «prin, “| $3 60G5; Minnesotas at $5 5004 25; 
bakers’ at $5@575; patents at $6 50@7 50; winter 
wheat at $446 25. Wheat easier at $1 01 for August; 
$1 O2ja1 024 for September; $1 O4}al 04) for October, 
and $105) for November; No 2 Cricago spring at 
$1 00}; No 3 do at 80c; No 2 red winter at $1 08. Corn 
lower at 50jc cash; 50jc for August; 494 449%c for Sep 
tember; 49\c for October; 47f¢ for November. Oats 
weak at 26c cash ; 254a25fc for August and September, 
and 26c for October. Rye easier at 6laéljc. Barley 
quiet at 65c for September. Pork lower at 11 904a12 
cash; $11874@11 90 for August and September; 
$11 974@12 for October, and $11 7541180 for Novem- 
ber. Lard lower at €5 05 cash; 28 wh 48 05 for August; 
$8 05 for September; $8 1048 124 for October, and $8 
a8 024 for November. Bulk meats lower; shoulders 
at $5 85; short rib at $6 70; short clear at $7 05. 

Milwaukee, Aug. 14, 1883.—Flour 10@15e higher 
than last week. W eat irregular at $101, cash and 
August; $1 02} f.r September, and $1 04} for October. 
Corn steady; No 2 at 50jc. Oats unsettled. Rye 
lower; No 1 at 6le; No 2 at 50c. 
September at 66c. Provisions lower; mess pork at 
$12 20, cash and September, and $1230 for October. 
Lard—prime steam at $8 05, cash and September and 
$8 15 for October. Hogs easier; common to choice 
packing grades at $5 10a5 55, 

Cincinnati, Aug. 14, 1883.—Pork easier at $13 50. 
Lard in fair demand at 8c. Bulk meats nominal; 
shoulders at $5 75; clear rib at $665. Bacon lower; 
Hogs easier; common and light at $4 5045 75; packing 
and butchers’ at $4 90a5 60. 


FISH MARKET. 


Gloucester, Aug. 15, 1883.—The market continues 
very quiet for all kinds of cured fish, and shipments 
are lighter than usual at this season of the year, the 
volume of business being less than for a number of 
years past. This is in part owing to the very light 
catch of mackerel, which continues very light indeed, 
and fishermen themselves are beginning to be diseour 
aged at the prospect. At best there is only about two 
months left of the season, and with good schools and 
fortunate hauls from this out, would hardly be suffi 
cient to make good the loss sustained by most of the 
fleet since last March. The aggregate receipts for the 
week were 1,146,000 Ibs of codfish, 6000 ths of halibut, 
20,000 ths of pollock, and 2450 bbls of mackerel. The 
market for cured fish is a little weak at following 
prices: Georges at $5 50 and $4 00 per qtl; Grand and 
Vestern Bank $425 and $325; shore codfish $5 00 
and $400; English-cured $550 and #450 per qtl. 
We quote cusk at $4 0044 25; haddock $2 374, pollock 
$200, and hake $2 00@225 per qtl; smoked halibut 
ize per th; boneless and prepared fish 5,4a64c, Grand 
Bank and Georges boneless Sa@9\c; scaled herring 28c 
per box; No 1 do 25c; smoked alewives 0c per 100; 
salmon $2000 per bbl; Eastern round herring $475; 
Nova Scotia split do $5 50; Labrador do $6 5047 00; 
new shore do $400@450; trout $1500; pickled 
codfish $550; haddock $575; codfish tongues and 
sounds $11; new trimmed halibut fins $15; alewives 
2550. Mackerel—sales have been made by cargo at 
el $12 75, $13 75 and $14 per bbl out of pickle, as 
to quality. One small lot of extra large trap mackerel 
sold at $20 per bbl. These prices are fully double 
those prevailing at the same time last year. 
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BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Carefally Corrected Weekly. 

WEDNESDAY, Aug. 15, 1883. 
Do. light, ewt.60 @. 70 
Cast Iron, ewt. 75 @. 80 
White rags, #@ h 3ha. 5 
Colored do. ¥ h 1 y 
Folded newsp’st lia. 1j 
Waste paper ¥ hb ja. 5 
Manilla rope # 3 a. 

Soft woolragsth 8&8 a 
Old carpets, &c.b6ha. 
Waste woolens, h ga@. 


Beeswax. 
Yellow, #@ h. .37 @. 45 
White, #b . .40@. 55 

Coal. 
Cannel, # ton 10 00 @16 00 
Anthracite, # 2000 tbs— 

retail, . . .575 @ 600 


cargo, »«. .50 @5% 


Coffee. 
Mocha, # bh . .26 @. 26) Petroleum. 
Java, .. +0213 @. 26 |}Crude .... .64@. 7} 
Maracaibo, ..11 @. 15 |Retined ....8 @ sh 
Rio, «22000? @ il do. cases . .10,h@. 114 
7 do. hightest.10 @. 12 
on. . 6 
es .|Naptha .... 9@. 10 
Upland. Gulf. - 
Ordinary,. + + »71@- 9! Produce. 
Middling, ...1l0@ 10j| Apples,# bbl. 350 @ 5 00 
Fair, .. +. ellj@. 124) dried, #b ..7q@. 10 
Domestics. sliced, tb. .8 @. io 


evaporated, b 13 @. 
Butter, # b 


Sheetings and Shirtings— 
Heavyt4.. -8 @- 33 Creameries 20 a. 23 








Medium 4-4. . 64a. prm Vt.&N.Y.19 @. 21 
Drills, brown. .84@.- & fuir to good .15 @. 18 
Print cloths ..3;@- 33] common .. Ilha. 15 
Cotton Flannels 8 @. eal Western. ..14 a. 16 
Prints, fancy ..0@- 2! bakers’ ...10 @. 13 

Fish. Beans, # bushel 
Cod, # qtl— Smalland ex1 90 @ 260 

Georges . .550 @ 575 Yellow eyes 3 55 @ 3 0 

Dry Bank .400 @ 525 Mediums eo Ge 

Nova Scotia. .« @+ + |, oe — iggtases the 

N. Foundl’d.. @. + a a fa N ry 9@ ‘ 

ake 200 @ 22 dy actory YG: % 
Hake 5°! °35 S200 | falrtogood .8@. 9 

a . * “200 a 97 farm dair «28 @. ® 
Pollock + -2W Gen skim . ~ o 5G 7 





Mackerel— Eggs, ¥ doz . .21 & 
























" ¥ bb116 00 418 00 as 
_ - ‘ 12 00 a13 00 jOnions, ¥ bbl 250 @ 3 00 
No.3 ‘4 '. 800 @l000 | Potators— 

Al twee 4504@550| ¥ bush ...22 @- « 

~ he “ae vs New, # bbl.175 @ 190 

Salmon— , 5 5t On 
No. 1,¥ bbl 24 00 @25 00 |, Sweet, | gee rae 
orion try ». «1S G 

Herrind. v box 29 @. 30 |Pickles, ¥ bbi— 

Pickled’ bhi 240 @ 35 COMTSE oe se oe & 900 
Pickled, bbl 250 ¢ ~ medium .... @1200 
Flour and Meal. fine aa, 115 00 

Western sup .300 @ 375 mixed .....+ @1300 

Common ext. 400 @ 450 | Vinegar, # gal 10 @. 18 

Minnesota . .500 @ ¢ 00 Provisions. 

Patents ...60 @ 70], i 

Roller Flour .575 @ 650 Beef, —~ - 

St. Louis. . .575 @ 625 see tapes oe dies 

Ohio&Indiana 550 @ 600 he oa = 14 re 4 

Michigan . .525 @ 57 . ks a 

Winter w’t 2ds4 00 @ 425 ~~ " saeageadie Pp oe 

Oat Meal . .600 @ 750 Ch cr. . | 4850 al9 00 

Rye Flour . .350 @ 379 ei - 1s m4 Aen 

Corn Meal . .280 @ 290 coon tes. & Le. 10 

Fruit. caddies, # b. 1 11 

Almonds— Hams, smoked 14 
Soft shell . .15 @. 17 | Hogs, dressed g. 7 

Citron ... 15 a. 16 Salt—¥ bhd. 

Currants . «+ -94¢ O43! nee land 200 1 

EY PW} tt eh te 

Pea Nuts... -9§@. ll 54 oP on ° 3 ; ro 

Figs, drums... @ ee ane ee ae 
ayers «2 -19@. 2 Seed. 

Lemons, box 3 50 @ 650 | Corrected by Schlegel 

Oranges,? box6 50 @ 7 00 Fottler. 
ranges, 

Raisins, layer 190 @ 1% |Clover,red . .15 @. 1 
Loose Muse 145 @ 155 white Dutch 25 @. 30 

| sike @. 2 
Grain. l¢ = - ions h Pa 
| Grass, # bush— 

Corn, ¥ 56 hs— r He rds - 19% @ 22% 
Yellow .60 @. 70 Hungarian .. @ 12 
No. 1 mixed 68 @. O& Millet ... 1 25 
No. 2 mixed. . @. + Red Top,bag a 450 
Ungraded . - 50 a. Foulmead’w 2 00 @ 250 
Steamer ..63 4. 68 Lawn ...300 a4 400 

ome cover := 4 * oa R. 1. Bent... @ 300 

neat. .. 10 @12 Ky. Blue ... @ 250 

Rye «e202 + @ " 80 Orchard .... @ 250 

Barley... - 8 @ 10 |Ruckwheat, bu . @ 125 

Shorts, # ton 17 00 @18 00 | Barley, #@ bush . @ 125 

Fine Feed. . 1800 @1900 | Rive, spring, bush @ 125 

Middlings . . 1900 @2100 | Wheat, spring a 250 

Cotton seed Meal— _. |Flax Seed. ... @ 250 
Wewt .. +++ @175 |Linsecd, Am. 140 @ 150 
¥ ton. . .2700 qa Ww Calcutta, 1%5 a 200 

Hay—¥ 2000 ths. Canary, Sicily 275 @ 300 

East.& North.10 00 @1s 00 Mustard Seed, .8 @. 10 
At City Scales—retail. Spices. 

Country Hay— Cassia, Wb .. 7h@. 9 
¥ton.. .2000 @220 [Cloves....-Ma 20 

Straw, 100 ths 100 @ 175 |Ginger ... »@. 11 
Hides and Skins. es oe -t0a@ 4 

negs « « , t 0) 

Calcutta cow, ¥ th— Pomeent 3 r 14 
Slaughter ..12 @. 14% PI Sat 
Dead green .10 @. 10 Starch. 

B. Ayres, dry .23}@. 24 |Wheat,#?b ..6h@. 7 
| Rio Grande - 24a 245 Corn, #@&h ...4a@. 6 
} i rn, dry .17 @- 17h) potato, #b.. .5ha. 54 
| fet wee eo DG. W ore 

Goat skins. . -25 @- 60 Sugar. 





; Cuba Muscovado— 
Honey. Cuba Muscovad 


Fair to g’d ref 6j4 64 

Northern Prime refining + @ 7 
Box,# bh ..% @. 30 Centrifugal .7)a4 74 
Strained, ¥ th 16 @. 25 |Refined, cube .. @. 9% 
Hops. Powdered ..-+ @ ” 

1881 e Granulated .. @ & 
Blheeseeesve . Coffee crush . 64 8) 


1882,0 2222 02d G. 2 
Leather. 
Sole, B. Ayres 


Tallow. 
Rendered, # 744 7h 


@. 2 8 > 
= 7 














. 9 Grease ..++-64@. 
Common .. gq. 24 
Oak ....--.3 @. 38 Teas. 

Upper, in rough— Formosas .. .27 @. 60 
Hemlock . .21 @. 274 Gunpowder,¥ 20 4 45 
Oak . . - 6 «2 Gs &: Impt rial 20 @. 45 

Calf skins, ¥ tb- Hyson. . «+ +l? @. 35 
Rough... .45 @. 50 Young Hyson . 18 @ 35 
Finished . .60 @. 9 |Hyson Skin . .10 @. 25 
French . .120 @ 200 |Souchong ...18 @. 55 

Lime. Oolong «++ -16 @. 55 
Japan ...-.-16@. 34 
Rockland, esk 95 @ 100 Japan valk iets 
Tobacco. 
Lumber. : 
: on . Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 

Pine, clear . 25 00 @60 00 . 
- a eam : Common ..1l4 a 16 
CoarseNo.5 17 00 @18 00 ~ - 

, » = 1K Medium ...18 @ 20 
tefuse . .1300 @15 00 rates 5 a. 3d 

Shipping b ds 17 00 @18 00 Selections . .40 @ _ 50 

Spruce— -conds @. 13 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1200 @13 00 Fi og acti “ 1 
Refuse . .800 21000 uae see a. 

- Havana seed 18 a. 2 

Hemlock boards— Leaf—Choice 134. 16 
Nos.1 & 2.1000 @11 50 o~ | Westernl0 @ 13 
Refuse 800 @ 900 | Good Western a 
. 5 ABR = * Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 

Flooring boards— penal 64 8 
Nos.1&2 3200 @3400 | .8S * °° * oO 1205 
Refuse . . 2000 @22 00 lYara a oo * 70 @ 100 

Clapboards— | : 

Extra pine 2000 @5000 | W ood and Bark. 
Sap do. . .3000 «45 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Spruce . .18 00 @3000 | Bark,hemlock12 00 @14 00 
Shingles. . .175 @ 550 | Wood, hard... g1000 
Laths . « 6200 @ 235 | soft .- +++. GSW 
ks Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 
Molasses. Bek wscnccse @8@ 

New Orleans .30 @. 60 | Wood, hard .575 @ 650 

Barbadoes, . .37 @. 38 Sott -500 @ 975 

Cienfuegos ..30 @ 32 Wool. 

Porto Rico . 30 @. 50 (Ohio and Pe nnsylvania— 

Nails. Picklock. . .40 @. #2 

10d to 60a— Choice XX. .37 @. 38 

¥ 100% ...@310|] FineX ...36@ 387 
Medium. . . 39 40 
oul. Coarse ...23 @. 30 

Linseed, Am. . . @. 55 ;Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 

Crude sperm .. @ 105 Extra and XX34 @. 35 
Do. whale. .53 @. 55 Fine. ...-33 @. 4 
Refined do. .63 @. 68 Medium , aq 40 

Sperm, winter 120 @ 123 Common ..26@. 28 
Do. bleached! 25 @ 127 |Other Western— 

Lard, West. Ex 72 @. 75 Fine andX .33 @. % 
Nos.1&2. .66 @. 68 Medium .. .37 @. 39 
Extra Boston 75 @. 78 Common . .26 @. 28 

Neatsfoot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 |Pulledextra. .30 @. 38 

Superfine . .25 @. 44 

Old Metal, Rags, Pa- Ne aes or 

per Stock, &c. Combing fleece 40 @. 43 

Old Copper, ¥ B12 @. 141| Fine delaine. .39 @. 40 
Brass,# h.. 8 @. 10)|California ,.. .10 @. 30 
Lead, ¥W B® . .34@. 41)/Texas.....17 @. 30 
Pewter, ¥b .6 @. 15 |Canada pulled. 30 @. 35 
Zinc, Wb. . .3@. 3i] do. combing. 33 @. 35 

Sc’p Iron, cwt. 100 @ 110 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 32 





ReEMARKS—There is an apparent improvement in 
business, though it is as yet slight, but merchants are 
confident of a reasonably good fall trade, and the gen- 
eral tone of the market is hopeful. —_ 

Retail prices of coal have advanced and wholesale | 
rates are more firm. There is a firmer feeling in the 
coffee market, but transactions have been small. The 
cotton market has been more active, both for spot lots 
and futures, and prices are firm, under the influence of | 
less favorable crop reports. The dry goods market has 
been very quiet both for cottons and woolens, but_ pri 
ces are without change. Codfish is dull, and a shade 
easier; hake, haddock and pollock are unchanged; 
mackerel are very scarce and prices have advanced to 
a point where they will not be likely to be maintained 
for any cousiderable time; smoked herring are again 
quoted higher, and pickled herring are firm at a slight 
advance. There is a steady demand for flour and full 
prices are maintained, with a decided feeling that pri- | 
ces will be likely to advance, when the facts as to the | 
resent season’s harvest are fully known. Corn is in 
imited demand, but the market is slightly supplied | 
and prices are firm and a shade higher; oats are firm 
and higher; barley is entirely nominal; rye is selling 
in small lots at unchanged prices; shorts and feed are | 
quiet and unchanged. There is a firmer feeling in the 
hop market, and buyers are raising their bids, dealers 
profess to believe that prices have touched bottom, and 
wil] goon be quoted higher. The market for hides has 
been quiet, but prices are fully maintained. Leather 
is quiet, but there is a fair demand from manufacturers 
and prices are firm. The Jumber market is quiet and 
unchanged. Lime is in small supply and prices are 
firm. There is a very quiet tole in the molasses 
market and sales have been very small. Nails are 
firmly held, and stocks are small. Linseed oil is higher 
and firm: lard oil dull and again lower; sperm and 
whale oils without change; petroleum inactive, but 
with no change in prices. Pork is a shade lower, and | 
more active; lard is unchanged; hams continue firm 
and the demand fully up to the supply; beef has de- | 
clined, but there isa firmer feeling today. The de- | 
mand for raw sugars has been steady but moderate; | 
refined sugars are a shade lower, and sales have in- | 
creased. There is no change to note in teas, the de- | 
mand being mostly for choice Japans and high grade | 
Formosas at full prices. 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


Albany, N. Y., August 14, 1883. — The cattle | 
market has htly declined during the past week, and 
the same ma said with regard to veals and sheep. 
Milch cows, however, are firmer. We quote beeves, 


native, at $5 00@6 75; Texans at $4: be® * per 100 

ths; bulls weak; State sers of 950 at Sadie per 

th; milch cows firmer at $454@60 per head; calves slow 

and jc off; grassers and buttermilks at 4a4}c; veals at 
’ 


je 
ec b. 8 and lambs fairly s' Aprons 280 
off lambs nt 86 0g 70; sheep at @4 00a8 per 100 











thunder. Many other interesting phenomena 





hung around the galleries, and the place is 


. AL ; 


were also discovered. 


! 
: 
) 


Chicago, August 13, 1883.—H 104 15e 
lower; common iuixed packing 80@5 10; 
Savy gnttin saa igping 96 '00 50; ight $9 35 


Barley dull; No 2 for | 


shoulders at $7; clear rib at $7 624 clear sides at $5. | 


| many buyers present. 


UGUST 18, 1888. 








| @5 85; skips $3 60@6 10. Costio~-gaee, strong; com- 
|; mon, weak; exports at $6 9046 ; good to choice 

shipping steers at $5 40@5 80; common to medium at 
| @4.5045 20. Sheep—market firm; inferior to fair at 
82 75.43 60; good at $4 35; choice at $4 50. 

Aug. 14.—Hogs—market for heavy and rough 104 15e 
lower; light grades steady; common to good mixed 
packing at #47045 00; heavy packing and shipping at 
$5 0045 35; light $5 3545 90; skips $%60@5 20. Cattle 

fat grades firmer; low grades dull; exports at $5 90 
46 35; good to choice shipping steers at $5 4045 80; 
common to medium at $440@5 20. Sheep—market 10 
420c lower; inferior to fair at $2 50@3 25; good at 
#4 25; choice at $4 40. 


REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 

BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Por the week including Wednesday, Aug. 15, 1883. 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


Thisweek,.., ..2480 14,512 128 12,773 556 
Last week ... . .4,484 15,41 68 14,0448 747 
20,353 78 12,66 «659 


One y’r ago, Aug. 16, 2,521 
Horses, 22 

| CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
131 130 Rhode Island and 
781| Connecticut 


Maine ....+. waa 
New Hampshire 216 
> 








Vermont . e172 2,523) Western... 1,823 8.701 
Massachusetts . 82 Canada.... — 1,2” 
New York... S 1,443 — 





Total .. cee eee eee cee e + 280 14,512 


| CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e. 











| Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
| Fitchburg .. 818 3,7~6| Eastern... . 154 206 
Lowell ... 249 43,290] Boston & Maine — 
Bos. & Albany1,200 7,450| On foot& boats 79 _ 

| Old Colony -— — | 
Total eeccsccvecescccs o 0260 14,812 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 








parative values on cattle show no change. The ton: 
of the market was generally healthy; nothing to 
create an excitement to either the buyer or seller 
Cattle men have about come to the conclusion that 
there will be no great decline in prices this fall, and 
they do not apprehend any permanent rise. In sheer 
and lncabe it was quneralty conceded that full rates 
were paid on fine flocks, and easier rates on the mor: 
common grades. There were full as many North; rn 
flocks at market as butchers wanted to handle The 
move in milch cows fairly steady, but not as many 
head noticed as some weeks. What sales were effec: 
ed were within the range of last week. Veale handl 
well; full rates obtained, and dealers know when they 
start back for the country just what they can do 1); 
coming week. Country hogs jc lower. Poultry steady 


BUcTON WOOL MARKET. 
Koston, August 13, 1883 

The transactions of the past week have been » 
larger than we expected, amounting to 3,575,200 
all kinds, and must be a surprise to the trade, w 
very generally thought the sales would not much +. 
ceed 2,000,000 ths. In four weeks manufacturers jay, 
taken upwards of 14,000,000 ths of Wool, and the trad 
has seldom been on a healthier basis than it ist da 
as there is a very confident feeling that prices are 4. 
low now as they will be any time this year. May 
facturers have been free purchasers because wool wa. 
freely offered at a small advance on the cost in the 
terior and the market has been entirely free from 
thing of a speculative character. 

The demand for washed fleeces has been good 
prices remain quite steady. The sales of the w, 
have been 586,300 ths, and if there has been any «) 
ing in prices it has not been noticeable in the re Me 
sales. The clip of the country has now passed lar, 
into manufacturers’ and dealers’ hands and ix 
with considerable firmness at the low prices n 
rent. For washed fleeces these prices are from 
¥ t lower than at this time last year, and the w 
any thing, is in better condition The manufac 
business is not so prosperous as we could wi 
there is a reasonable prospect for an improveme: 
the seasou adva: ces, as production of goods has 
curtailed, 

Combing and delaine fleeces have met with 


x 


demand and prices are s eady and firm. The «a 
the week have been 214,600 the of all kinds. } 
Michigan and Ohio delaine have been «ell ng at 3 


40c, and fine and No 1 combing at 42043¢ ¥ » 
other grades of combing very little has been don: 
manufacturers continue to run on the better grace 








Maine— 
B. Estes «2. eee eee ” 
J. L. Barrett. «+... ++ Ss : 
Libby & Lowrey . «++ n 
Libby, Weiler & Co. . . 20 22 
Geo. Weiler «2... 0s. 10 
Libby & Brown ...- 18 : 5 
Libby RK Son... 266 12 25 22 
J. H. Fomm..-ccsvee 16 
F. H. Coolidge & Son. . 13 14 
C.0.Hewee «scsce 16 30 10 
New Hampshire— 
I. B. Sargent. . 2.2. 10 74 2 | 
Dow & Moulton .... 6 144 10 | 
EK. F. Adden ... 2° 24 oo | 
Aldrich & Johnson... 52 163 48 | 
Atherton & Marshall. . 20 | 
J.C. Marshall ....-. 156 7 | 
JO. Sanborn, ....6-. 44 4 | 
W, W ABO 2 cas s 
J. W. Cooper. ..s+- 20 
Pr. d- Course cece sce 5 24 | 
O. F. Bothell, .... - 10 60 20 
Breck & Wood... .-. 1s 100 22 | 
Vermont— | 
| A.B. Edwards ..... 24 41 
J.B. Remick. «scee i 2 10 
G. B. Evans «cccece 10 10 235 2 
F. S. Kimball ° ° 16 i 110 40 
N.K. Campbell .... 2 138 6 
J. Counter . ° . 1 107 
t. G. Kimball . 2. «> 12 6 103 
J.8. Fry. .oe- eee 1 80 
M. G. Flanders. ...- ll 30 
Sargent & Turner «..«- 2 20 ss 
H. Ingerson ° eee 70 1 24 17 
W. G. Townsend o° 6 70 
R. P. Pollard. ....-« 7 4 
H.N.Jemme .csecee + 
J. V. Newton .. es 0 18 
L. T. Mallory. ... «se 10 9 aa! , 
J. Mi. OO co ee 6 6 8 1 if 
H. D. Bryant. . 2s. » s 106 ; 
Martin & Squier . l4 7 ) a) 
B.S. Hastings ...-«-. 2 10 ti 12 
A. Williamson .. «6s 3s 7 it 0 
S. H. Eldred .. 20s 11 il 
Stocker & Ricker. ... 24 145 ( 
J.Carroll.. «eee ee 2 
Taylor & Harpin... - 6 45 it 
H. V. Whipple... .-. 2 16 
CP, Oe «os 2 0 7 20 i 
R. E. French & Son .,. 1 4 ll 13 
G. M. Cory «.ee+ee ) 4 5 
J. Commors. . . eee. 25 27 
M.P. Whalen ..c«0- 15 100 t 
W.J. Flagg . eee 40 +1) 2 
Tinker & Kenfield ... 0 ll 2 } 
Massachusetts— 
J. S. Henry . «e+e 20 a 
J.D. Hosiner. «ee ee 4 
J. Dimon. «es eee- 8 
New York— 
W. Fisher .. esc 17 139 8 
L. Mor ose ° 13 108 2 
0. C. Robinson... .. 41 S44 15 
E. Smith . cee eee 31 6 
B. Hurlbert .. +s -s 14 43 
D. McCarthy... > e ly 167 5 
J. Kk. Fulton eves 13 151 
W. Todd ....-. ee 200 l4 
H. Bush «sc ececcee 30 200 
Western— 
Hathaway & Jackson. . 62 501 
J.H.Thomas. . «ees. 70 
A.N. Monroe , eee 1017 
Hollis & Co. . we wo EU 
C. Leavitt, Jr .« «cece 87 | 
Stetson & Farrell...» 49 250 
Fitch & Eames... « 47 | 
Canada— 
Hastings & Morse o. 800 
F.C. Donesha ...-.- 21M) 
F.Gasselin . «sees 228 
FOREIGN TRADE The movement in home cattle 
in the English market indicates a decline in rates 
equal to jaid # th As much as this decline was no 


doubt anticipated by the shippers; if 8d proves to be 
the lowest point for the next week or two, the situa 
discouraging to owners. The 


tion will not be very 
latest at Liverpool and London on cattle is 8davd 
held on sheep. During the past week only three 
steamers have sailed from this port with cattle The 
total being 1202 cattle, and 4990 sheep. The Walden 
sian with 302 cattle; 51 head by J. A. Hathaway; 100 
cattle by D. Melntosh; 151 cattle by J. Black. Steamer 


253 cattle and 400 sheep by J. A. Hathaway 
Acre & Co.; 817 qrs. beef by Geo 
Steamer Bavarian, 242 cattle by 
Lingham & ©'Brien 
the latter quoted at 6}d, 


Palestine, 
253 cattle by C. M. 
Hi. Hammond & Co. 
A. N. Monroe; 242 cattte by 

qrs, beef by F. Jewett & Co., 


at Liverpool. 


TMS | 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen $8 25 @ 875 Second qual. . $5 25 @6 25 
Fair to good 675 @ 8 00 Third quality,. 425 @475 
Few pairs premium bullocks ......+# ay 00 


Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Aug. 14, 1883 
—The week’s arrivals at this landing was twelve hun 
North 


dred and thirty cattle, about equal proportion | 
ern and Western; country dealers have now fairly 
commenced to operate in pasture cattle, and we find 

them coming to market in very good flesh; that is, 


there are a good many lots that are quite desirable for 
beef. One butcher that bought a nice fleshy pair of 
five ar-olds, and paid our top quotation, said, “Such 
cattle as I have bought, don’t come to market every 
when 





week; it isthe build of the cattle that I want, 

the larger part of the bullock will cut up profitably, 
and but little go into corned beef.” Says he, “jc is no 
object in price, ifone can get just what he wants.” 
Aldrich & Johnson had some good cattle. Prices this 
week rule very steady. Thereis a fair demand, and 
the moving power was very well balanced, both for 
the dealer and buyer; the latter willing to pay last 
week’s rates, but prefer to make their own selections 

Western cattle also were sold at full prices, witha 
moderate quantity intended for the butcher's trade 





We apprehend a good trade this Fallin country catth 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 


Sales of 9 Western steers av 1220 ths at #5 85; 20 cat- | 
14 cattle av 1523 ths at S680; 17 
14 cattle av 1456 ths at 
2670, by Hathaway & 


av 1280 ths at 5]c; 
av 1441 ths 
; 14 cattle av 1472 
Jackson. 

Sales of 18 four and five year old steers, nice for 
beef, to dress 1000 ths each, at 8jc D W; 3 at She D W, 
same weight, by J. O. Sanborn 

Sales of 5 three year old steers, 
live, by R. P. Pollard. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


0 426624 | Light to fair $575 @6 12) | 
Slim. «s+ 6 425 @4874 


ab7o 


tle 


at 2630; 


ths at 


av 1000 ths, at 4he 





Extra... . $6 
Good to prime 6 25 @6 374 
A few lots of premium steers cost... + 





Phe sales of unwashed fleeces have again 
sarge, amounting to 655,000 Ths Texas, 104.00 
Georgia and Lake, 320,900 ths Territory and 344.300 * 
Western, in all 1,514,200 the Texas wool, it w 


| 
seen, is songht after and the cl 
passing into the hands of mar 
California 
tention The advices fron 
quiet market there, with a firmer feeling for ch 
Northern spring Phe stock in that market amou: 
to about 0,000,000 ths, mostly defective wools We 
the reports fiom San Francisco are firm for desiral 
wool, but it is selvom in any other condition rT! 
wool dealers in that city are no ed for holding on at 
high prices and have managed to get more for their 
wool, tor )ears past, than it was really worth, 


p of this State is 1 
facturers 
wool does not appear to attract mu 


San reper 


Francisco 


SOT 


when condit'on and shrinkage is considered The 
> al ’ 

large sales, however, of Texas, Territory and other 

unwashed wools in this market, week after week 


when California wool is ne 
buyers are beginning to ec 


giected, is an indication that 
mprehend the fact, and Ca 


ifornia wool is not such a favor te as it was a few 
years ago. It is merely, however, a question of price 
Our manufacturers have ho prejudice aguinst Calif 
wool when it can be bought as cheap as other kit 
The best Northern wools are still ipprecisted 
when held above their fair market value will 
lected 

The sales of pulled wool have not been ¢ 
tent, comprising for the week 185,500 ft ( 
Eastern and Maine supers have ranged fron 


and common and good supers from 23a3se ¥ N 


Sales and prices for the week have been as " 
Ohio and l’ennsylvania Fleeces—The sale 
60,000 ths XX and above at 30c; 8000 the NX 
000 tha X ; 6600 ths XX 





and XX at 364a38« 
l 7 52,000 ths XX at 
th. 


$500 the X and above 
5000 tbs No 2 Ohio at dle ¢ 


at 37¢ 







































Michigan and other Fleeces—The es include 
ths Michigan X at 35c¢; 30,000 ths at S4ce° 40.000 the 
S3he; 16,500 ths No 1 Michigan at ‘a 4,500 ths Mict 
gan and Ohio fleece at 35) a5. mixe 
fleeces from S324@57c; and 1000 ths N 

Combing and Delainé Flecces—The saies imelud 
35,000 ths No l combing at 45 0 tbs tine coml 
at 43c; 5000 ths combing and delaine at Ssadve: 4 ‘ 
ths No 1 combing at4 00 ths combing 
laine at 40a453c; 2 ’ i 0 lelaine at 4 
000 ths Mic.igan delaine a Se, 2000 ths New York 
combing at 36c; 5800 ths low combing at 35ic;: ¢ 
unwashed combing : ths low mbing 
Zhe; and 50,000 1 ivate te 

Georgia and Mi incl 
Georgia at 27\c; 1 23 umd ¢ 
Georgia and Lake at about 27c tt 

Texas Wool—The sales include OO N 
160,000 ths at 24ha27¢; 90,000 ths at 2havte: M4 
at 17430c; 63,500 ths lba2ke; 5000 ths mediur 
12,000 tbs at 20426c; 2500 ths at 26c; and 25,00 
Lic & th. 

lrerritory Wool—The sales include 117,000 
2Z8c; 12,500 ths at 2Z5ie; #000 ths medium at 24 
tbe medium at 2% $2,000 Ibs at 17 alice; 76,000 ths a 
i27c; 45,000 ths Kansas and 10,000 ths fine Montana 
private terms 

California Wool—The sales include 100,000 
spring at 29c; 7000 ths yr at Z8c; 50,000 the at 
Z2c; 2000 ths at 20c; and / 0) fall on priy ate 

Western Unwashed—The sales include 12,000? 
at 24a26c; 1500 ths fine at 244c; 25,000 ths at 
ths at 28c; 07,500 ths at 24427)c; 25,000 ths at ; 
3200 ths at 28c; 3400 ths at S0c ; 7400 ths at 2c 
at 23a24ec; 2200 Ih< at ; S000 Ths at 3 } 
iwic: 10,000 ths at Wik 55,000 ths medium on] 

; 1200 ths at 20c; 5000 ths low at 1 NC; 
; 11,000 ths at 30c; 3000 Ibs No 1 at 28e; 500 ths 

medium at 224c; 1000 ths at 2Zlc; 1000 ths low 
at 13c; 2500 ths low at 17c; 500 ths medium at 2 
ths low at 23c; and 400 ths on private terms, 

Pulled Wool—The sales include 80,400 ths super 
adc 2800 ths at 4 22,000 Ibs fine super at 
S300 Ibs A super & 0,000 ths super at 2s ass 
ths at 30 a37« - 1700 ths at S04e: 40 
X at 3&c; 20c; and 1500 ths 
on private terms 

Scoured Wool—The sales include 72,000 ths at 4 
67¢: 30,000 ths at 5 rr 1500 ths Wyoming at ts 
000 tha at 57 a63c; 18,000 ths at Wad2\« 4000 the at 4 
45c; 3000 fhe at 354040; 1000 ths at 47k 500 4 
1100 ths at 48a@64c; 10,000 ths at 55c; 10,000 ths 
1300 Ibs at 65c; and 4500 ths at 37 4c & 

Noils and Sundries—The sales include 
Noils at 28a48c; 17,500 ths Noils at 22a5kk q 
bucks at Isc; 1000 Ibs bucks at 15c; 10,000 ths ‘ 
cotts on private terms; 3400 hs No 2 and 3 cot 
tlc; 6000 ths cotts at 2 600 ths rts at , 8 
tags at 17¢; and 74,000 tbs sundries on private ter 

Foreign Wool—Sales include 40,000 tbs New Zealand 
and Australian, 85,000 ths Cape, 290,000 hs Monte 
of which 150,600 ths was in bond f Canada on | 
vate terms; 50,000 tbs Assyrian at 16415}c; and Hs 


ths carpet on private terms.— Shipping List. 





Financial Ratters, 


SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICES. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 15, 1883 
U. 8. PadGe@se, 18S ccc sceevceccesccese 1 
+2 +s 086604 eB cee eeees 
S$ BM esceceeeeeeesesseeesesers & 


Dist. of Columbia 3.658 ....56+6-. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Kh. R. lst mort.78.... 
Eastern RK. R.68 . 2.2.2 esee 
Hartford & Erie R. R. 7s 


New York & New England R. R. 7s. * ‘ 
New Mexico & So. l’acific R. R. 78 2... os 4; 
Rutland R. R.68 .. 2... eee eee 

Union Pacific R. R. 8s sinking fund ..... l 
Boston Water Power Co ea ee 

Boston Land Company ...++ esse 

Boston Gas Light Co .. 210s ee eee eae & 


Bell Telephone ,. eee 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R. BR... . 2 we ee ee 







Boston & Albany R. KR... ee ee ee ee ee DP 
boston & Lowell R. R cosveven oe 
boston & Maine R. RK Coc ereveesece 
Boston & Providence R. R. . . . eee 

| Cheshire R. R. pref. . 1. 1 ee ee ees t 
Comore Ee. BM. cecesewnvseovevsecs 
Connecticut River R.R.. 6 6 ee ee ee ee 654 
Eastern R. R.. .. . eeoeceeeveesn . 
Putcmeereg hh. B.. sc ccccaevvnsesveser 
Manchester & Lawrence R. R eee . 
Maine Central R.R.. 2.2 1 ee ee ees e° 
Mass. CeontlR.B. ..-ccecceseveeeces ; 
Nashua & Lowell R. RR... ... ee te eeee Lit 
New York & New Engiand R. R. .... 226s 
mertperme BE. Bo ce ccc seseecas ° 
Norwich & Worcester R. BR... . 2 ee eevee 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R....... ( 
Oia Coleey BM. RB. ccc aesceersreeeserses 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.. . . eo 
Rutland, BR. R.pref.. cs cccsecssseceeee 
Union Pacific R. R......- ceoeeveser & 
Vermont & Canada R. RR... 2 eee es 

Vermont & Massachusetts R. R +20 ’ 1 
Worcester & Nashua R. R f 





Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Aug. 14 and 


15, 1888 rhe live cattle interest shows comparative 
ly well. One would hardly know this to be in the very 
midst of the dog day season, when quite generally the 


city beef market is no more or less than glutted with 
fresh beef; but it does not so appear this week; cattle 
were selling at full prices, and the disposals, although 
not what might be called active, were very fair. The 
arrivals over the Boston & Albany R. R., were twelve 
hundred head and upwards. The quality, we should 
judge, as a whole, not quite as good, still country 
butchers were generally satisfied with the goodness of 
the stock, but when buying, like to linger near the six 
cent per pound cattle, and buy them je off from that 
igure. Butchers who are in the habit of doing their 
own slaughtering, cannot get far away in their esti 
mate of quality, and also in the amount of price they 
should pay; 6jc proves to be the top for any large lot 
The rates generally from 5j a6je per th. 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON. 


Sales of 6 steers av 1138 ths at 86 10; 3 do av 1223 ths 
at 6jc; 6 do av 1035 Ibs at 35.80; 10 do av 1225 ths ay 
#5 00, and 6 av 1110 ths at $5 90, by Farrell & Stetson. 

Sales of 6 steers weight 6160 tbs at 26 15; 4 do weight 
5160 ths at $6 35; 10 do weight 12,260 ths at Gjc; 10 at 
sume price; 6 do weight 6610 ths at 6 15; 10 do weight 
12,800 tbs at #6 30; 4 at 35 90, by C. Leavitt Jr. 

Sales of 10 steers weight 12,220 the at #620; 10 do 
weight 11,830 ths at 6c; 7 do weight 8700 ths at $5 90; 5 
do weight 5870 ths at 25 80, by Fitch & Eames. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 
AT WATERTOWN. 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
$754 100 to 1104175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year- 
lings $9 to $20; two-years-old $18 to $35; three-years- 
old 225 to $45. Veal calves 3)a7c ¥ bb. Fancy milch 
£50080. 


The cattle offered from this section included some 
beef steers and oxen, with a fair showing in milch 
cows. We learn the fact that Maine is raising two 
calves this year, where she did not raise one last year. 
This is occasioned by the large crop of hay from’ this 
section. 

Late arrivals and sales of cattle at Brighton, on 
W ednesday :— 

Four double-deck car-loads of sheep, by Hollis & 
Co. The market for milch cows we found quiet, not 
The fore part of the day was 
devoted to the examination of the stock, with a better 
movement later in the day.gSales of 16 Western 
steers average 1390 ibs at #630; 17 do av 1260 ths at 
#5 00; 32 do av 1375 ths at $6 40; 25 cattle av 1240 ths 
at #6 20; 17 do av 1180 ths at $5 95; 16 do av 1340 ths at 
5jc; 42 do av 1240 ths at $610; 17 do av 1175 ths at 
2. ; 30 do av 1180 ths at 6c; 30 do av 1450 ths at $6 40, 
by A. N. Monroe. Fitch & Eames sold 4 steers at 1360 
ibs at 5je. Sales of 3 new milch cows, $40 each; 1 at 
$45, by Wood & Breck. J.8. Henry sold at rauge of 
$50465 per cow. Coolidge & Son, up to 11.15 A. M., 
had not sold a cow. The market they call dull; 4 beef 
cattle to dress 1000 and 1100 ths each at 5a@5hc live. 
Sales of 1 springer at $50; 1 new milch cow and calf 
at $55, by J. Dimon. Sales of 6 good young milkers 
for $162; the lot by Weiler, Brown & Libby. C. 0. 
Howe sold 1 new milch cow at $45. Sales of 3 pair of 
oxen at $110, $140 and $135, by J. D. Hosmer. 

New MILCH Cows, AND SPRINGERS. — Not as 
many at market as last week, and the call was limited. 
Sales of 2 new milch cows without calves, at $50@60. 

VEAL CALVES. — Supply 541. The number will 
steadily decrease. Prices hold strong as quoted. 

Live PouLtRy. — Sales on Tuesday morning at 
Watertown, on 4720 ths at 15c # % for mixed lots, in- 
cluding spring chickens. 

FAT HOGS AND STORE Pics. — Pigs offered, 128 
head, with sales of 2 shotes of 116 tbs each, at $10 per 
head; 2 pigs 35 tbs each, at $2 50 per head; 3 av 60 * 
at $3 00 per head; 1 av 45 hs, at $4.00. Country hogs 
rate at 7c D W; Western hogs hold steady at 53 able 
per tb live. ” 





NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2h4@5 
$2 2545 50 # head. Spring Lambs, Sheets ve eo 


Lambs predomipate ; there is now beginni re 
few old sheep mixed in with flocks o: eae yay it 
would seem more desirable to sell them separatel fa 
few old sheep in any flock of lambs would tend to Le. 
er the rates, even if the latter were of good quality 
The movement was at easier rates on the more inferi. 
or grades; dealers were anxious to dispose of their 
flocks; the best found ready sale. The range on lambs 
54 # Gjc per b, and on sheep 2} ¥ 54c; butchers claim 
that they have obtained better lots this week with the 
same amount of money, or in reality a decline on 
sheep and lambs of inferior grades of | ¥ ie per b. 

Sales of 167 head, including in the lot 20 old ones, at 
6c per th. A number of lots of lambs were sold at 6 # 
6\c per th; one lot lambs at 6Jc, and one splendid flock 
at Ole; Cornell Bros. beught several lots at 6¢ per th. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 





Brighton hides, 7348; cow: mr 
age bull tag Hide, “ge calf dane gt! 
Bt eg + Tallow—Brighton, 6g 
Store ples, 6612 at retail; sacking hogs, 0 She vB; 
ore pigs, a : : 
Northern promod 2, —Q7e. pigs, $3@$4.50 





7 ea; 
Lamb skins 60@85c each. skins 25. ye tee 
GENERAL REMARKS.—The movement at the live 
stocks yards this week did not indicate any improve. 
ment in prices if we call a rise an improvement. Com. 





f-4000'S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the 
body. 


Ringworm Humor and Salt-Rheum. 





RAYNHAM, MASs., Aug. 12, 1878. 

C. 1. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen ° ** 
Thave had ringworm humor and salt-rheum 
80 badly tl my body was covered with raw 
SOres; SO, a my head and face. I have 
had any number of doctors in the last seven 
years, and none of the kicure me. One 
day my mother was in the city of Taunton, 
and found one of your cook books, and In 
reading it I found many people testifying te 
cures from the use of your Sarsaparilla and 
Olive Ointment I 1elt forced to try it, 


although I had seen many things advertise d 
that never did me any good have now 
taken two small bottles and one large one of 
Sarsaparilla, and used three boxes of Oint 


meut now eall myself cured, Nothing 
can be seen of the humor but the dim out 
lines of the sores. I shall take two more 


bottles, and then the cure will be complete. 


lam gratefully yours, : c 
EDGAR F. WHITMAN. 


Biliousness, Sick Headache. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co Gents—Plea 
send me by express two bottles Hoop's Sak 
SAPARILLA andafew Cook Books for dis 
tribution. Your preparation has worked 
wonders in the case of my wife, who has 
been troubled with sick headache and bi! 
jousness for years. She only took one-half 
teaspoonful at a dose, and has not been so 
well for five years as now. She found 
within a week after taking it she felt very 
much better, and is now entirely free f 
those severe headaches. She has not taken 
any of any account since last spring, and 
what little she had is lent to do some others 
some good, and we must have it in the@ouse. 
fours truly 


HOMER B. NASH. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Issold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 

large bottles for $5. Prepared only by ©. L 

HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
Say” Use Hoov’s Toorn-PowpveRr. 


se 


The only known specific for Epileptic Fits 

Also for Spasms and Falling Sickness. Nervo 
Weakness it instantly relieves and cures. 
blood and quickens sluggish circulation. Neu 


lizes germs of disease and saves sickness. Cures 


[A SKEPTIC SAID) 


ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores, Eliminates 
Boils, Carbuncies and Scalds. ¢ Permanently and 














healthful Aperient. Kills Scrofula and Kings Ev 
twin brothers. Changes bad breath to good, remov- 


ing the cause. Routs bilious tendencies and makes 
clear complexion, Equalled by none in the delirium 
of fever. A charming resolvent and a matchless 
laxative. It drives Bick Headache like the wind. 
&-F"Contains no drastic cathartic or opiates. Kelicves 





(THE GREAT) 








JNIEIR/VIE Clo[NlQluleiRio\R 


the brain of morbid fancies. Promptly cures Ii! 
matism by routing it. Restores life-giving prop’™ 
ties to the blood. Is guaranteed to cure all nervous 
t - ders. {#"Reliable when all opiates fail. Re. 
the mind and invigorates the body. Cure# 

dyspepsia or money refunded. 
— 


UNIEIVIEIR  FIAlI 











Diseases of the blood own it a conqueror. Endorsed 
in writing by over fifty thousand citizens 
and jans in U. 8. and Berope, 
by all leading draggists. $1.50. 
The Dr. 8. A. Richmond Medical Co., Props. _ 
St. Joseph, Mo. @) 


For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 
Charles N. Crittenton, Agent, New York City. 
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New England Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KEITH, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





Advertisements, 1st insertion, 12 cts. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ « « 
Business Notices, first * 16 4 he Oe 
Each subsequent “ 26 #« & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...80 “ *% « 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonparcil measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

@@ The above are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England 
@. W. NYk, . » « « » Essex Co., MAss 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, . » WASHINGTON, VT. 
F. W. CHEEVER,... « « «CALEDONIA Co., VT. 
A. W. WINGATE,. ... . . SOMERSET, PIscaTA 

auts and PENosscor Cos., ME. 
LESTER BARNES, ... « . BRIsToL Co., Ms. 
D. G. STEVENS, . 


Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 


tions without waiting for the Agent to call. 


paid up. 





Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the | 
city. 


NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


DIVIDENDS APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


Four per semi-annual dividend declared ana 
payable Oc tober 1, 


ent. 


AT ROOM 29, ROGERS’ BUILDING, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
\ few shares of this desirable stock for sale 


SETH E. BROWN, 
Cc. D. MILES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 

Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 
28 Blackstone 8t., under New England House. 
Wa. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CHAS. O. BROOKS. 





FURNITURE. 

Establishea in 1836. 

Pr. B. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 

Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 

151 HANOVER STREET, 
14 Blackstone St. BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 


w. 


&c. 


INSURANCE. 
Quincy Wiutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,6: 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MuNROK, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cras. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 
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General Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 
Miss Clara Barton, President of the Amer- 
can National Association of the Red Cross, 


which is composed of over one thousand of 
the best men in the country, has called in her 
special field agent, Dr. J. B. Hubbell 
who is a recent graduate 


of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
of the Michigan University at Ann Arbor, and 
ordered him to report to her at Sherborn for 
orders. This action of hers is influenced by 
he threatened danger of yellow fever at the 


South and Asiatic cholera anywhere, in which 


ry 
t 


case her society will be called to work in- 


stantly. At the present time the association 
has some $15,000 deposited in Boston and 
Vashington, which is to be used in any emer- 
gency great enough to call for it. Since May 
1, Miss Barton, as President, has received and | 
disbursed over $30,000 in the work of relief. | 

The Datch Government to 
grant the 30,000 guilders which Baron Nor- 


| 


has refused 


. ° . | 
claims as the discoverer of the | 
northeast passage. The 
1 this reward in 1516, but its motive was 


de nskjold 
States General of- 
ferec | 
to find a passage of commercial value, while 
Nordenskjold has merely found a ‘‘scientific” 
one. 
It 


was frequently paraded as the greatest farmer 


appears that Dr. Glen of California, who 
in the world, was enormously in debt, and 
whether his estate is bankrupt or solvent is to- 
day an unsettled question. It was found af- 
ter his death that his estate was in debt not 
less than $1,250,000, which it is hoped can be 
paid off by selling a stock ranch in Oregon 
and another in one of the Territories of the | 
Northwest. There probably was not another 
agriculturist in this country who was carrying 
such a load of debt. 

William H. Vanderbilt left his check for 
$3000 with the proprietor of the Glen House 
on his departure, Monday, to be distributed 
among the student waiters. 

Ex-Attorney-General George Marston died 
New 


years. 


at his residence in Bedford Tuesday 


morning, aged 62 Mr. Marston has so 
many years held public positions of honor and 
trust that he was well known throughout the 
State, and especially in the ‘‘Cape district.” 
Some six weeks ago he was taken ill with a 
complication of troubles, and his death, though 
Mr. Marston 
was an active citizen and a shrewd political 
manager. His be felt f | 
politics, as he was a director in the Old Col- | 


sudden, was not unexpected. 


loss will outside o 


ony Railroad Company, a director of the 
Citizens’ National Bank of New Bedford, and 
a director of the Quincy Mutual Fire Insur- 


ance Company. 


CarrLte Sueps For Massacuusetts.— 
Judge French, Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has written to the Collector at Boston 


that he ca: not allow him $20,000 for the cat- 


tle sheds at Waltham, as that amount wou‘? 
exhaust half of the available funds. He sug- 
gests to the Collector that the grounds of the 
Agri ultural Society at Concord, Mass, would 
make an excellent cattle quarantine, and ad- 
vises him to ascertain from the society on 
what terms the grounds can be secured. The 
grounds are sufficiently extensive, situated 
within a few rods of the railroad station, and 
well provided with shelter and water. They 
are only a few miles beyond the Waltham 
quarantine grounds, and are on the same line 
of railroad, all of which advantages seem to 
point to them as a very favorable place for 
temporary use. Nothing further will be done 
by the Department until the reply of the Mid- 
dlesex Society to its offer is received. 





Tur Rice Crop and THE Tarirr.—A rep- 
resentative of the New Orleans Times has 
been talking with prominent merchants of 
that city about the new crop, and the general 
opinion of brokers, merchants and middlemen 
was that the price for the coming season 
would be 4 and Ic lower than last season, the 
decline being attributable in the most part to 
the lower tariff. One or two planters ex- 
pressed the opinion that the crop would be 
about two weeks later, and if the harvest sea- 
son were not unfavorable it would be much 
larger than last year. Mr. Socola stated that 
he was disposed to think the rice crop will 
amount to about 500,000 barrels rough, or 
half that amount of clean rice, but this in- 
crease in the Louisiana crop will have little 
effect on the market price as compared with 
the influence of the decision of the Secretary 
of the Interior as to the construction of the 
rice tariff in regard to No. 2 or granulated 
rice. According to this decision the duty on 
this rice is 20 per cent. advalorem instead of 
24 per pound as heretofore. This will have 
the effect of introducing Rangoon rice into 
the market more largely than heretofore, and, 
of course, of lowering the market. Mr. So- 
cola thought that if the dry weather continues 
throughout the harvest time the crop will not 
be better than usual. 





Hore ess Eritersy Curep.—“The doctors pro- 
nounced my case to be one of hopeless epilepsy,’ 
says our correspondent, W. C. Browning, Attorney 
at Law, Judsonia, Ark., “and declared death to be 
my only relief. Samaritan Nervine has cured 
me. at druggists. $1.50 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, 
1883. 


been informed. 








exhibitions as soon as the same are decided upon. 
State, Provincial, &c. 


American (nstitute, . New York, 
American Pomological ‘ 
Society, . « « « « Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Foreign Exhibition,. Boston, .... . .Sept. 3-30 , » 
Massachusetts Hort.,. Boston, ... . . . Sept. 1%22 | time or another introduced to cripple this in- 
a =. + “ve * Sept. iso: | dustry. Many of the men who fought against 
N. E. Manufacturers’ & ; : our product are now large dealers in it. | 
e_.-— —F aeg Besten, ag a hy Bene. = Most of these bills emanated from the then | 
ew England, .. « « Manchneste . .* & . a J . Fe . cal * = ‘ 
New Hampshire,.. . Manchester, +. Sept. 47 butter, cheese, and egg ex« hange, which has 


Vermont,...... . Burlington, . . 
Rhode Island. . . . . Providence, . . 
Connecticut, ... . . Meriden, 
New York, . . .. « ». Rochester, 
| Canada, Dominion,. . St. John, N. B. 
| 


; + « Oct. 
Ontario, .......Guelph,.... 


Nova Scotia,. .... Truro, .... . . Sept. 25-30 
| County and Local. 
MAINE. 
| Aroostook, .... . «Houlton, ... « » Sept. 28, 29 
| Cumberland Co., . . . Portland, ..... Sept. 11-14 


| Cumberland Farm. Club, Cumberland, . 






We give below our list of Agricultural Fairs to be 
held during the coming autumn, as far as we have yet 
We desire to include in this list every 
agricultural or horticultural exhibition in New Eng- 
land, however local it may be, and we would respect- 
fully request our friends, particularly the officers of 
County and Village Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and all 
similar associations which intend to hold an exhibi- 
tion this fall, to notify us of the date and place of such 


+ » Oct. 3-Nov. 30 
» Sept. 12-14 


. Sept. 10-14 
. . Sept. 25-28 
. Sept. 18-21 
. «Sept. 10-14 
2-5 
. . Rept. 24-29 


+ Sept. 26, 2: 








misnomer. 
terine was steadily increasing, if he migh 
judge by the demand made on his factory fo 
it. Popular prejudice against it had abou 
broken down. People spread on their oleo 
thing or another. Agitation of the subject it 
legislature helped the trade. 
agp to be meet 
aw did not apply to 

was working under a patent in accordance 
with a last provision of the act. 
interesting to us,” said Mr. Deen, ‘‘to observe 


ken. 


gone out of existence. e th 
mercantile exchange, where oleomargarine is 
regularly ‘‘called”. We consider that we have 
passed the experimental stage, so far as 
the trade goes. In the factory we are all the 
time improving our methods and consequent- 
ly our product.” Mr. Deen insisted that oleo- 
margarine was an aid to farmers, because the 
opposition in the general market stimulated 
them to produce a prime article of butter for 








mane sada on oe = me which they could always find a special market. 
| Kennebec, - » « « « Readfield Cor., . . Oct. 2- “ A # eg : : eee 
| Knox, North,. . . . -Hope,.... +. Oct. 9-11 | It was also a great benefit to consumers in 
Lineoln, ..... . « Damariscotta,. . . Oct. 2-4 | that it was a constant ‘‘bear”’ in the butter 
| Ossipee Valley,....Cornish, .... .Sept 2 deal wae satel ‘ 
|\Onee sw. Norway, . 0+ 0 Om 8 market. Its production was st! ady and the 
| Oxford, West, . . . .Fryeburg,. ... .Oct. 9-11 | price even, whereas in former tir es the sup- 
| Penobscot, North, . . Lincoln, ++ +Oct. 3,4 | ply of butter was so variable as to lead to 


Penobscot, West, . . Exeter, . 
Piscataquis, East, . 
Sagadahoc, . . » . Topsham, . «+ «+ « 
Somerset, East, . . . Hartland, 
Washington, West, . Jonesboro’, .. . 
York, «+... - Biddeford,. ... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


. Laconia, 
. Plymouth, 
. Greentield, 


5. Ss, ° 


e. » Oct. 
. Sept. 26, v 
. Oct. 


- Sept. 18-2 
- Sept. 25-2 


. Sept. 18, 1 


Belknap Co., . 
Grafton Co., 
Oak Park Ass’n, 


. 
. 
. 


VERMONT. 
Addison Co.,. .. . . Middlebury, . 
Caledonia Co., » . St. Johnsbury 
Champlain Valley, . . Burlington, . 
Dog Kiver Valley, . . Northteld, 


- Sept. 3- 
. Sept. 18-2 
+ « Sept. 10-1 
. Sept. 25-2 


* , 


Poultney, . » Poultney, . 


. Sept. 25, 26 
. Sept. 26, 27 
9-11 
. Sept. 11, 12 


10-12 


0 
7 


9 


5 
0 
4 


Franklin Co. .... .Sheldon, ... . .-Aug. 29-31 
Lamoille, .... ..Morristown, . . . Sept. 25-27 
Mad River Valley, . . Waitsfield, .. . . Sept. 18, 19 
| Orange Co., ... . .Bradford,.. . . «Sept. 25-27 
Patron’s Ag’! Society, Proctorsville, ...Sept. 26 
Pompanoosuc Valley, Post Mills, » Sept. 18-20 


. Sept. 18-20 


Rutland Co., ..... Rutland, .....Sept. 5-7 
Union Exhib’n Soe’y, St. Albans, ... Sept. 5-7 
White River,. ... . Bethel, .... + . Sept. 18-20 
World’s, « « « «sc o BUBDFICRG, « « « «OS 24 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . . Oct. 2,3 
Attleboro’ Farmers and 

Mechanics .... .Attleboro’.... . Oct. 
Barnstable,. ... . - Barnstable, ° - Sept. 2 
Berkshire, ... . . . Pittsfield, . e . Oct. 


W oodbridge and Beth 

ANY, « + + + « « « » Woodbridge, . 
Woodbury, ... .. . Woodbury, .. 
Woodstock, . Woodstock, . . 


. Sept. 





SALMON IN ENGLAND AND Watrs.—In his 
annual report on the salmon fisheries of Eng- 
land and Wales, Prof. Huxley states that the 
total weight of salmon and migratory trout 
taken in 1482, in twenty districts from which 
returns were received, was 1,064,537 pounds. 
Eight of the districts show an increase in both 
the number and the weight of fish caught in 
ISS2 as compared with 1881, amounting in 


| the aggregate to an increase of 9553 fish and 


86,455 pounds; while four districts show a 
decrease amounting in the aggregate to 7365 ; 
fish and 72,463 pounds. 
the Dee, the number of fish fell off by 2565, 
but the weight increased by 9350 pounds, and 
in another, that of the Yorkshire Esk, the 
weight is not given. ‘Taking, however, the 


| average weight of each fish at ten pounds, 


there is an increase of 16,340 pounds, so that 
the net result of the fishing season in these 
fourteen districts in 1882 as compared with 
1881 was an increase of 1257 fish, and an in- 
creased weight of 39,682 pvunds. 


Ayek’s Ague Cure is intended to act as an anti- 


dote to malarial fevers, and all diseases generated | 


by marsh, swamp or slough. Science has brought 
this remedy nigh to pertection. No quinine, no 
arsenic, nor injurious drug enters into its composi- 
ion. Chemistry and the healing art have combined 
to make it the curative triumph ofthe age we live 
in. 


Cuter Engineer Stone of the Floridr ship canal 
says that the canal, when dug, will save from three 
to seven days’ time for all the steamers and sailing 
going intoand out of the Gulf of Mexico, 
besides increasing their safety to an incalculable 


vessels 


|} degree. 


« 
Don’t let any one convince you that those pains 
around your heart are not beart disease, they are, 
do not delay but procure Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator. 30 years have proved its value. 


A LUMBER firm in Estes county, N. C., owns 


thirty miles of narrow gauge railway, connecting | 


five of its sawmills. 

How can you remain a sufferer from dyspepsia 
when worse cases than yours are being cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 


A cypress log twenty seven feet in cireumfer- | 


ence has been sent from Florida to the Louisville 
exhibition. 

Sprains, Lameness, Pains and Stitches, Weak 
Back or disease of the Spine will be immediately 
relieved on application of a Hop Plaster over the 
affected part. Its penetrative power is wonderful. 
Warranted to be the best made. 

Tue California ostrich farm is proving so suc- 
cessful that the proprietor has gone to Africa for 
125 more birds. 

“T nave used Ellis’ Spavin Cure for Thrush and 
Stocked Legs,” says Geo. R. Henderson, 268 Tre- 
mont Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. “Its a perfect 
success.” True. 

San Luis, Obispo county, Cal., is suffering from 
the aggregation of land in the hands of wealthy 
men. There is one ranch of more than 50,000 acres, 
four of more than 40,000, two containing over 30,000, 
four between 20,000 and 30,000, and nine between 
10,000 and 20,000. In some of the neighboring 
counties there are tracts of 100,000 acres in the pos- 
session of sheep-herders, who live with their fami- 
lies in little shanties, without a book, newspaper. 
school or church. 

Vecretine.—‘The life of all flesh is the blood 
thereot.”. And no one can possibly be healthy 
when the blood is diseased. VrGetTine is com- 
posed of substances identical with healthy blood; 
and when taken into the system for the cure of 
disease, it is absorbed, and replaces the deficiency 
which caused the disease. 


PRESENT STATUS OF OLEOMARGA- 
RINE. 


In the course of an extended article on 
oleomargarine, the New York Evening Post, 
says: ‘These oleomargarine laws, with 
which the Legislature of this State struggled 
for about six years, like a great many others 
that are enacted, have been from the start of 
no practical avail. The one requiring pack- 
ages to be stamped or marked so as to show 
the purchaser what he is getting, has been ob- 
served by the manufacturers and the whole- 
sale dealers, but beyond this the trade has 
gone on substantially as it went before the 
law was passed. Housekeepers know no bet- 
ter now, than they did before, whether they 
are buying oleomargarine or butter, and con- 
sumers eat what is set before them without 
considering whether the law has been complied 
with, or not. No one goes into the kitchen 
to inquire whether the packages of butter, as 
they come from the grocery, are marked with 
the name of the artificial article. Consumers 
being thus indifferent, table furnishers do not 
ask the grocery-man whether what he offers is 
oleomargarine or butter, and so he pays no 
attention to the law. Indifference, however, 
stops at the retailer. He does not buy oleo- 
margarine for butter. He has two protections 
—the stamp of the wholesaler, and the price 
he is asked for his stock. The wholesale deal- 
er has no interest in deceiving his customers. 
If he undertook to sell oleomargarine as but- 
ter, and at butter prices, he couldn't sell it at 
all, for what the retailer wants is oleomarga- 
rine at oleomargarine prices, to be retailed as 
one or the other at butter prices, as far as he 
can do this. The manufacturer also sells his 
product for what it is. His warfare is upon 
butter. If had a la stock of butter on 
hand, it would be for his interest to label it 
oleomargarine, and send it out as proof of the 
good quality of his product. The law requir- 
ing packages to be stamped, is complied with, 
so far as it is complied with at all, not be- 
cause it is the law, but because it helps rather 
than hinders, the trade back of the retailer. 

_ At the office of the Commercial manufactur- 
ing company, in Exchange Place, Mr. Deen 
made a zealous defense of oleomargine. He 
said the proper name of the article was butter- 
ine ; but the name ‘oleomargarine’ having been 
put upon it by the legislature as a term of re- 
P his company was rather partial to the 





ee « « » Taunton, ... « . Sept. 
Brockton, ... . . . Brockton, ... . .Oct. 
Deertield Valley, . . .Charlemont,. . . . Sept. 20, 
Essex, rie e ~Salem, .. «« « «Sept. 
| Franklin,. .... . .Greenfield, .. . . Sept. 27, 28 
Grafton Farm. Club, . Grafton,. .... . Sept. 13 
| Hampden, .... . «Chicopee, ... . «Sept. 25-27 
Hampden East, ...VPalmer, ... . . . Sept. 18, 19 
Hampshire, .....Amberst, ... . . Sept. 20, 21 
| Hampshire, Franklin, &c., Northampton, . Oct. 3-5 
Highland, ..... . Middlefield, . .. . Sept. 13, 14 
Hingham, - « » » eHingham, .... . Sept. 25, 26 
tioosac Vallcy,. . . . North Adams,. . . Sept. 18, 19 
Housatonic, ... . .Gt. Barrington, . . Sept. 26-28 
Lancaster Farm. Club, Lancaster... . .Sept. <6 
Marshfield, ..... Marshfield, .. . «Sept. 12-14 
Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury,. . .Oct. 2, 3 
Middlesex, . ... . .Concord, .... .Sept. 25-27 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... . . . Sept. 25, 26 | 
Middlesex, South, Framingham, .. . Sept. 18, 19 
Nantucket, .. - »- Nantucket, ... .Sept. 5, 6 
Plymouth, .... . . Bridgewater, .. . Sept. 19-21 
Union, ...cee- slandtord, .. . . Sept. 19-21 
Worcester, ..... . Worcester, , . . Sept. 20, 21 
Worcester, North, . Fitchburg, .. Sept. 25, 26 
Worcester, Northwest, Athol, = « Oct. 2, 3 
Worcester, South, . .Sturbridge, .. . Sep*. 13, 14 
Worcester, Southeast, Milford, . . Sepr. “f -27 
Worcester, West, ..Barre, ..2.-. -Sert. 27, 2 
Westboro Ag’l Soc’y,. Westboro,. ... . Sepi 7 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Washington, ... . . West Kingston, . . Sept. i8-20 
Woonsocket, .. . . . Woonsocket, .. . Sept. 18-20 
CONNECTICUT. 
Chester, .......Chester, .... . Sept. 26 
Clinton, - « « Clinton, . . . « » « Oct. 3 | 
Danbury,...- - - Danbury, .. « « « Oct. 1-6 
DairGeld Co... « + 0 + MOUWEIE, cs ce ee Sept. 11, 12 
Farmington Valley, . Cherry Park, . . Sept. 25, 26 
Guilford, ..... . »@uilford,... . . Sept. 25 | 
Killingworth,. .. . . Killingworth, . . Sept. 27 
Milford and Orange, . Milford, .... . Sept. 18, 10 
New London Co., ..Norwich, .... . Sept. 25-27 
New Milford, .... .New Milford,. . . Sept. 27-20 
| Simsbury, ... +. .Simibury,. ..« Ost. 3,4 
Southington, .... .Southington, ...Oct. 9-11 
Tolland Co., East, . . Stafford Springs, . Oct. 10, 11 
Uni Monroe, &c.,). Huntington, .. . Sept. 19-21 
Ww rtown, .... . Watertown, .. . Sept. 25-27 
We-tbrook,. ... . . Westbrook, ... . Oct. 10 
Willimantic Far. Club, Willimantic,. . . . Oct. 2+4 
Windham Co. . - » Brooklyn, ... . Sept. 18-20 


In one case, that of 





speculation and the putting up of prices by ar- 
tifices. Speaking of the closeness with which 
oleomargarine now imitates butter and the con- 
sequent difficulty of executing the law requir- 
ing the former to be sold in stamped packages, 
a gentleman in Mr. Deen’s office who claim- 
ed to have made a speciality of dealing in but- 
ter since 1828 declared that not more than 
two butter experts out of seven could destin- 
guish by sight or taste between good oleomar- 
garine and a corresponding grade of butter. 








THE CROPS. 


The August cotton returns to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are less favorable than 
those of July. Condition is lower in every 
State except two on the northern border of 
the belt—Virginia and Tennessee. The plant 
is suffering from the meteorological vagaries 
of this peculiar season. It was too cold in 
May, too wet in June, too dry in July. In 
Georgia the injury was the greatest, condition 
falling from 93 to 78. In South Carolina the 
decline has been from 91 to 80. The prolific 
cotton belt of Middle Alabama has suffered 
severely from the drought, while the southern 
counties and the valley of the Tennessee have 
had seasonable weather. ‘The upland counties 
of Central and Northeastern Mississippi re- 
port injury from drought very general. There 
is need of rain in Central and Southern Texas, 
| but drought has been less general and injuri- 
| ous than in Georgia. There has been ample 
rain in a large portion of the Louisiana cotton 
district, and in nearly all the cotton counties 
| in Florida, in Tennessee generally, and ina 
majority of the North Carolina counties, 
where drought has been the severest, the 
fields stimulated by commercial fertilizers are 
fruiting the top crop prematurely, and the 
plants are drying up, as is usually the case 
under these circumstances. ‘The general av- 
erage of condition has fallen to 84 from 90 in 
July. The record stands by States: Virginia, 
| 87; South Carolina, 80; Florida, 93; Mis- 
issippi, 85; Texas, 89; Tennessee, 90; 
North Carolina, 87; Georgia, 78; Alabama, 
83; Louisiana, 85; Arkansas, 83. 

The reports of the presence of the caterpil- 
lar are numerous in Gulf Coast States. Cen- 
tral Alabama is affected more seriously than 
Texas, and Georgia and Louisiana more than 
Mississippi. ‘They are not reported in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee or Arkansas. 
The first brood are webbed up, in some places 
| the second, and fears are expressed of serious 
| injury from the third brood. ‘Tons of arsenic 
| in various forms are applied, to avert such a 

‘alamity. The boll worm is only reported at 

a few points in Arkansas and Texas, while the 

relative condition of cotton compared with re- 

turns of former years, is unpromising. The 
| volume of the crop depends very largely upon 
| the more critical period from August to Octo- 
ber. 

Corn—There has been an improvement in 
the appearance of corn fields during the month 
| of July in New England, the Middle States, 

the Ohio Valley, and west of the Mississippi. 
| In Illinois, Missouri and Kansas, it is slight, 
| measured by a single point. There has been 
a retrograde in the South in consequence of 
drought, and some decline in Michigan from 
too much moisture. Taking the whole area 
together, the condition has advanced from 88 
to 89 per cent, of a perfect crop. The condi- 
tion of the census crop (1879) in August, was 
99, and the yield was 28 bushels per acre. 
The present returns indicate a yield of not 
much over 25 bushels per acre, or 1,700,000,- 
000 bushels, which is as much as was pro- 
duced in 1879. The condition is 6 points 
higher than last year in August, and lower 
than in any August from 1570 to 1880 inclu- 
sive. The nights have been too cold for rapid 
development, and the crop is late. Fears are 
expressed that frost may yet cause disaster. 
In August, 1874, the condition was one de- 
gree higher than the present average. The 
crop is late from a wet spring and local sum- 
mer droughts, and the yield is less than 21 
bushels per acre. 

The averages of the States of principal pro- 
duction are: Illinois, 86; Indiana, 95; Ohio, 
89; Michigan, 68; Kentucky, 97; Missouri, 
Kansas, 97; Iowa, 85; Nebraska, 84; 
Wisconsin, 85. On the Atlantic coast—New 
York, 90; Pennsylvania, 99; New Jersey, 
101. In the South — Virginia, 93; North 
Carolina, 83; South Carolina, 70; Georgia, 
74; Alabama, 80; Mississippi, 87; Louisi- 
ana, 100; Texas, 83; Arkansas, 87; ‘Tennes- 
see, SY. 

Spring wheat—The average condition of 
spring wheat for August Ist, is 97, the same 
as in 1882, but higher than for any previous 
August since 1877. In Wisconsin recent 
rains have injured the crop in the southern 
and southwestern counties, average 90. ‘The 
prospect in Minnesota favors a crop of 134 
bushels per acre, notwithstanding bad weather 
in early spring, and subsequent drought in 
northern counties; condition, 90. The fears 
excited hy excessive heat early in July in 
Northern Dakota, have been happily dis- 
pelled. Cass and Richland counties promise 
a better yield than last year. Other counties 
will scarcely equal their last record. In 
South Dakota the harvest is progressing, the 
straw is bright, the heads large, and the yield 
better than last year. The returns of August 
do not essentially change the indicated aggre- 
gate of July for the entire crop. The result 
of the harvest will b» more than fully tested 
on the return of the threshers’ blanks. It is 
now certain that a shortage exists. which will 
require all the surplus of last year, and keep 
the prices well sustained. A cable dispatch 
received from the London Statistical Agent of 
the Department, says that the weather has 
been unsettled during the first ten days of Au- 
gust, and temperature low for this time of the 
year. The wheat market is advancing, and 
stocks are large. The quality of the new 
crop is fair. The general prospects of last 
month’s dispatch are confirmed. Counting 
decrease of acreage, the total output of Eu- 
ropean wheat will be one-fifth less than last 
year, and one-tenth below the average. er- 
man, French and Russian advices are worse. 

Oats—The condition of oats is represented 
by 100, a figure surpassed only by last Au- 
gust since 1578. North of the parallel of 40, 
high condition is almost universal. In some 
Western districts there has been injury from 
lodging, the result of storms. 

Barley—Condition of barley average 95; 
the same in August, 1882, but higher than in 
any previous year since 1874. The average 
for New York is 102; Pennsylvania, 97; 
Ohio, 80; Michigan, 96; Wisconsin, 96; 
Mineesota, 96; Iowa, 99; Nebraska, 102; 
California, 88. These States produce more 
than two-thirds of the crop. 

Potatoes—The returns indicate full devel- 
opment of the — crop. Condition 101. 
The promise is better in the central States of 
the West, than on the Northern border, 
where the soil has been saturated with moist- 
ure. 

Buckwheat—A breadth of buckwheat equal 
to that of last year, has been sown, and its 
condition is high, represented by 99. 

Tobacco—The average condition of tobac- 
co is 88; Kentucky, 93; Tennessee, 89; Vir- 

inia, 74; North Carolina, 70; Ohio, 93; 
Feaneyivenia, 96; Connecticut, 87; Wiscon- 
sin, 90. 
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te A Washington claim agent, named 
Fitzgerald, who has recently been disbarred 
from practice before the Interior Department 
for questionable practices, attempted the other 
day to punish Gen. Boynton, correspondent 
of a Cincinnati paper, but got the worst of it, 
and was also sent to the station house. 


t= The managers of the interstate exposi- 
tion, which opens in Chicago next month, have 
arranged with the Secretary of the Interior, 
for the presence of a party of Navajo Indians, 
in — of a government Indian agent. 
They will bring with them their looms, which 
they will operate, and also display specimens 
of their handiwork. There will also be a fine 
display of archeological specimens from the 
Navajo country. 


ty It is announced from Newport that 
Capt. T. O. Selfridge, commandant at the 
torpedo station, has received plans for a com 
plete plant for the manufacture of gun-cotton, 
and expects within three months to have the 
intricate machinery in position and to supply 
the whole demand of the navy. There is no 
private manufactory in this country, and the 


He said that consumption of but- 


margarine without thinking whether it was one 
His company 
complied strictly with the law in requiring 
The anti coloring | 
iis company, because it 


“It has been 


the course opposition to oleomargarine has ta- 
I have a stack of bills that were at one 


In place we have the 


CYCLONES OF FIRE. 


| ground, protruding in all directions from thei 
shroud of green underbrush. 


t 
r 
t 


E 


hundred feet in the air. These are the 





lands during drought. Not far below the 
mouth of the Au Sable, and on the other side 


erty. 


lives but a few miles from the scene of that 
horror, has described it to me, not as a burn- 
ing forest in the ordinary sense, but a cyclone 
of flame, marked in characters of fire by many 
of the phenomena of wond tornadoes. In 
some way the forces generated a powerful vol- 
ume of air, filled with gases in combus'ion, a -d 
penetrated with almost supernatural heat. It 
was a sort of earthly counterpart of those tor- 
nadoes of fiery gas which men of science tell 
us sweep ovr the incandescent envelope of the 
sun. Wherever it touched the ground this 
flaming d sstroyer consumed. Woods, fences, 
houses, cattle and hum n beings were not 
merely burned, but almost vaporized. Often 
the whirlwind left behind a marked track of 
ruin, with clearly delineated sides. One man 
would be taken, another a few feet away left. 
Half of a line of fence would be destroyed ut- 
terly, while the remaining half would not be 
even scorched. The whirlwind of heat, like a 
cyclone of wind, sometimes bounded from the 
earth only to descend again and lick up the 
houses and forests. It leaped open fields and 
rivers in an instant, converting the surface wa- 
ters into steam, and finally stopped its career 
of destruction, not from lack of fuel, but be- 
cause its strange fiery energy was in some oc- 
cult wa. exhausted. 

As proving its peculiar cyclonic quality, 
there i- a well authenticated story of a farmer 
who had left his pantaloons in the middle of a 
ter-acre lot. In the pockets were five trade 
dollars, and . hen he returned, after the swift 
passage of the whirlwind, he found only a 
lum + of melted silver where he had left the 
coins. Looking at the enormous masses of 
pine trees and vegetation which line the Au 
Sable, conceiving their inflammable condition 
during drough , and then glancing anew at 
the open burned spaces, with their huge char- 
red tree trunks, one could easily imagine that 
the stories about the Michigan forest fires of 
1881 were neither fanciful nor exaggerated.— 
Cor. N. Y. Evening Post. 





very half mile or so brings to the sight of 
the floating voyager on the Au Sable an open 
space in the forest many acres in extent. 
There are thick, blackened tree-trunks on the 


A more impres- 
sive spectacle are the dead pine trees still 
standing in these open area., black around t e 
roots, but reaching straight as a dart, for a 

gaunt 
skeletons of what were once splendid living 
pines, now killed by the forest fires which pe- 
riodically sweeo through the Michigan wood- 


of Saginaw Bay, is the region where the dead- 
| ly fires two years ago devastated the wood- 
lands so terribly, causing the loss of hundreds 
of lives and millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 


A well-informed residen‘ of Michigan, who 











this season in France w 
compared with a 
each year since 1 


yr | pected to be good. 


Russia, 


had arrived for the preservation of order. E 
out of one hundred persons arrested for participat 


on trial before a military tribunal. Many innocen 
persons who w 
since died. It has trans 
jured, as they escaped, 


troops, in which 100 people were killed. 











of the late Czar have been rescinded. 


General Items. 

A formidable scheme for plundering marine in- 
surance companies has been unearthed. It seems 
that an organized gang of pirate salvors have long 
been in collusion with rascally pilots to strand ves- 
sels in the Straits of Kertch, on the Black Sea, and 
within two years have wilfully wrecked about fifty 
vessels. r 
A project is on foot for building a ship railway 
across the isthmus of Suez, similar in plan to the 
contemplated Eads railway across the American 

isthmus. 

The Times correspondent at Hong Kong says he 
has been informed that there are no Chinese troops 
either in Tonquin or on the frontier, but the garri- 
sons in the provinces of Yun Nan and Kwang Si 
have been secretly increased. Much grain and rice 
is being stored at Canton. The impression pre- 
vails that China is playing a waiting game, which 
is costing the French much and the Chinese little. 

It is announced that six persons, including four 
officials, will be prosecuted for the part they played 
in the Jewish trial at Nyireghyhaza, Hungary. 
Louis Kossuth has written a letter congratulating 
the counsel who defended the Jews. 

Fresh outbrakes in Spain are reported, the princi- 
pal one being the revolt of a cavalry regiment at 
Santo Domingo, near Logrono, on Wednesday. 
The rebels fled to the mountains to escape arrest, 
but some of them subsequently surrendered. Gen. 
Blanco has entered Badajoz with a new garrison to 
replace the one which revolted. The force of the 
revolt is, however, spent, and the King has declared 
that the country is tranquil. 

The chief prelates of the Roman Catholic church 
in Europe and America will have a conference with 
the Pope at the Vatican in November*next. The 
best means of maintaining friendly relations with 
all the powers will be discussed. 

It is stated that Turkey intends to transfer the 
negotiations in relation to the treaty of commerce 
with America and the license tax from Constanti- 
nople to Washington. 

The death rate of Egypt continues about the 
same. English doctors at Alexandria say the dis- 
ease is distinctly different from Asiatic cholera. 
The German government will send a scientific ex- 
pedition to examine into its character. 

The Nile continues to rise. Great damage has 
already been done to the crops in the vicinity of 
Assiout. The harvest will be destroyed unless 
measures are taken to prevent the approach of the 
water. 

Itis reported that King Cetawayo is not only not 
dead, as was reported, but that he is on his way to 
seek the protection of the English at Pictermaritz- 














RESULTS OF MANIPULATING CHEESE 

Periods of sensitiveness come upon all in- 
dustries, trades and markets, and at such times 
it is necessary to walk with extreme care lest 
the nicely poised and adjusted balance be dis- 
turbed, things tumble and confusion ensue. 
Such a season occurs when the market is well 
stocked and an indifference of buyers, who | 
are purchasing quite as freely as the condition | 
will warrant, suddenly becomes manifest upon 
an effort on the part of sellers to bull the mar- 
ket. It is always well when trade is well 
stocked and an abundant supply still remains 
or is coming forward, to keep the price down 
until circumstances shall transfer the advan- | 
tage from the buyer to the seller. 

A good illustration of this matter is just now 

afforded by the condition of the cheese mar- | 
ket. Within the last month cheese has been | 
arriving at the sea board so freely that within | 
a fortnight exports to Liverpool from here and | 
Conada aggregate 320,000 boxes. The mar- | 
ket price under this condition was firm at 104 | 
cents. But some manipulators, too anxious 
to bull the market when the situation is con- 
sidered in all its bearings, attempted to raise 
general prices by going into the interior and 
buying up the product of one or two factories, 
where, because of greater uniformity and ex- 
cellence in color there was an exceptional de- 
mand for the export trade. For the time 
being these operators were not deceived, for 
the price temporarily rose to 103 cents ; bare- 
ly long enough, however, for them to clear 
their purchase, when it became evident that | 
buyers were not so anxious as sellers and the 
price immediately settled back to less than 
104 cents, entailing a loss upon holders of 
stock. 
At present th s is where the market stands, 
and withal there is considerable indifference 
manifested. Meanwhile the July cheeses, at 
no time a favorite make and always put to dis- 
advantage by a later product, are coming for- 
ward to meet an indifferent market. It may 
be necessary, therefore, to shade the price 
again, or else hold stock in cold store tor a 
time, either of which conditions is not desira- 
ble. The manipulators therefore have their 
labor for their pains, and are in a worse plight 
than ever, while they have by ro means se- 
cured the thanks of dealers and manufacturers 
for their tinkering. The present conditions, 
however, should be looked upon as temporary 
rather than of a permanently serious charac- 
ter.— Mercantile Journal. 





ALONG THE YELLOWSTONE. 


From the Bad Lands to Helena, along the 
bank of the Yellowstone River, once more the 
eye is gladdened by the sight of agricultural 
acres, says a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press, but in this case, irrigation is universally 
adopted ; and though this system adds to the 
expense, the crop in every instance is not on- 
ly assured, but it is of a much superior charac- 
ter to that which depends solely upon the 
chances of the weather. Here are entered the 
wonderful gorges and canons of the Rocky 
Mountains, the train at one moment passing 
through a crevasse which seems always ready 
to close upon it and bury it, and the next 
rushing down a beautiful valley, following the 
meanderings of a trout stream, and the next 
laboring up an incline and mounting trestle 
work on a grade of 200 feet to the mile. So 
constant and varied are the changes that one 
is kept constantly moving from side to side 
and end to end of the car in obedience to the 
shout of his fellow-passenger, who fears he 
may miss some charming and awe-inspiring 
landscape. Here, too, the ‘‘cowboy” can be 
seen in all the braggart magnificence of his 
Mexican trousers, spurs, pistols, cartridges, 
straw hat and red ribbon. He looks like a 
blusterer and a bully, and 100 resolute young 
Philadelphians would rid the whole Western 
country of the race in a month. Here also 
turned up the noble red man, dirty, greasy, 
bad smelling, for whom nobody has any re- 
spect, who wouldn't work an hour for a dollar, 
but would beg all day for a nickle. 


“T ATE SOME SOFT-SHELL CRABS.” —This is 
what Captain Hodgden said when speaking of 
an unpleasant experience he had on board 
ship, near Washington. He added: ‘The 
bad effects of which I soon felt.” Then he 
went on to say that he had severe pain, fol- 
lowed by a terrible attack of dysentery. 
Those wicked crabs would have been the 
death of him but for the fact that he always 
carried Patn Ki__er on board his vessel. 
Have Perry Davis’ Pary Kicver at hand by 
day and by night for sure relief. 


The World Abroad. : 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 

Great Britain. 
A meeting in favor of State aided emigration was 
held at the Mansion House in London last Friday. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. A resolution 
was offered providing for the sending of 200,000 
peasons to Canada and other British colonies, and 
for procuring them farms in theirnew homes. The 
money forthe purchase of the land is to be ad- 
vanced by the State, which is to take mortgages on 
the farms as security. The resolution which was 
supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
adopted. It is proposed to send 10,000 families to 
Canada next spring. 
The Liverpool dynamite conspirators have been 
convicted, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
The disagreement with France as to the difficulty 
in Madagascar, seems to have been adjusted, and 
the transports which have been held in readiness 
for immediate service, have been countermanded. 
At the Lord Mayor’s banquet last week, Mr. 
Gladstone defined the position of the government, 
with regard to recent public events. He said- the 
government had gone to Egypt in an unselfish 
spirit, and desired simply to accelerate reform 
there. It was felt that too much haste might spoil 
the work. When the views of the government in 
this respect were accomplished, the British would 
— from the country. He said that nothing 
would be more grateful to every one of the Minis- 
ters, than an early and successful accomplishment 
of the grand movement towards reform in Egypt. 
The Tamatave affair was no longer in such a situa- 
tion as to give cause for uneasiness. With regard 
to affairs in Ireland, he said that the authority of 
the law had been reasserted there, and peace and 
security prevailed. The dark dens of assassination 
had been effectually suppressed, and the confidence 
which had united their unhappy frequenters, and 
enabled them to execute their deadly purposes, had 
been in a large degree destroyed. Deep gratitude 
was due to the Almighty, and secondly to Earl 
Spencer, the Lord-Lieutenant, and Mr. Trevelyan, 
the Chief Secretary. He said he believed that the 
end of the session would show that a fair amount 
of work had been achieved. 
Virulent foot and mouth disease has appeared at 
ag among Canadian cattle received from Liver- 





pool. 

A Fa insane asylum in the town of Ealing, 
Middlesex county, wag destroyed by fire Monday 
night. Five of the inmates perished in the flames. 
Dr. Boyd, the proprietor of the institution, was 
killed while attempting to save the lives of the in- 
mates. 

France. 

The returns so far, from the elections in France, 
show a net republican gain of one hundred seats. 
The republican ote is most notable in districts 


hitherto > 

A Paris correspondent understands that the at- 
tention of Mr. Morton, the United States Minister 
at Paris, has been called to the fact that America is 
oe China with arms and ammunition, 


adds that the Te- 








vernment has been obliged to depend 
tesa Bape agg EB 








which it is believed are destined for Tonquin. The 
fused to answer questions in regard to the subject. 


burg. 

A formidable revolution is prevailing in Hayti; 
abattle has been fought betore Jeremie, the gov- 
ernment troops suffering defeat, business is ata 
standstill at Port-au-Prince, and a serious monetary 
panic prevails at San Domingo. j 

Peace prospects in Peru continue to improve, the 
last blow favoring that end having been struck by 
a Chilian division which utterly crushed Caceres, 
and the whole of the Montonegro forces which had 
been collected into an army, variously estimated at 
from 2000 to 4000 men. 

News has just been received of a terrible earth- 
quake which occurred on the Samoan group of. Isl- 
ands on the night of March 24, by which three 
American and four German vessels were wrecked, 
and all the buildings near the shore, for a distance 
of 15 miles, were swept away. 


NO TROUBLE TO SWALLOW 
Dr. Pierce’s “Pellets” (the original “little liver 
pills”) and no pain or griping. Cure sick or bil- 
ious headache, sour stomach, and cleanse the sys- 
tem and bowels. 25 cents a vial. 





Business Notices, 


As An Investment. 


A prominent business man said tous: “In 
the spring my wife got all run down and 
could not eat anything; passing your store 
1 saw a pile of Hood's Sarsaparilla in the 
Window, and I gota bottle. After taking it 
a week she had a rousing appetite, and it 
did her everything. She took three bottles, 
and it Was the best three dollars I ever in- 
vested.” C. 1, Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1.00; six for $5.00. Sold by druggists. 





Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Hyde Park, Aug. 10, by Rev. A. 
Frederick B. White to Miss Frances E. 
Hyde Park. 

In Charlestown, Aug. 9, by Rev. Thomas R. Lam- 
i D. D., James W. Armstrong to Vesta E. Pills- 
jury. 

In Auburndale, Aug. 8, by Rev. Calvin Cutler, 
George V. Stone of Boston to Minerva C. Hills, daugh- 
ter of John E. Hills, Esq., of Auburndale. 

In Lincoln, Ang. 5, by Rev. J. H. Lyon, Mr. Thomas 
Ek. White to Mrv. Susan Marble, both of Lincoln. 


E. Dunning, 
Bennett, of 


DIED. 


In Boston, Aug. 9, Francis J. Humphrey, aged 71 yrs. 

In Brighton, Aug. 8, Judith K. Tobey, 70 yrs. ~ 

In Cambridge, Miss Nancy M. Barbour, 80 
mo. 

In East Lexington, Aug. 7, J. Francis Fiske, 57 yrs. 
« mos. 

In Holbrook, Mass., Mrs. Elizabeth Spear, aged 60 
yrs. 2 mos. 

In Winter Hill, Aug. 7, Mrs. Abigail W., wife of 
Thomas QO. Bryant, 75 yrs. 3 mos. 19 dys. 

In Vineyard Haven, Aug. 11, Edward Dana of Wood 
stock, Vt., 63 yrs. 

In Newtonville, Aug. 10, Mrs. Nancy, wife of the 
late Capt. George T. Hills, 82 yra. 

In Sharon, Mass., Aug. 10, Harvey Morse, 70 yrs. 7 
mos. 8 dys. 

In Newtonville, Aug. 10, Horatio S. Noyes, 68 yrs. 

In East Weymouth, Aug. 11, Joseph W. Rogers, 55 


yrs., 1 


I 


rs. 
In Marblehead, Aug. 10, Ann Moseley, wife of Capt. 
George H. Wilson, 63 yrs. 3 mos. 8 dys. 

In Swampscott, Aug. 9, Charles D. Cobb, aged 62 yrs 
7 mos. 15 dys. 

In Kingston, Aug. 7, Richard Kidder Blackstone of 
Blackstone, Mass., 69 yrs. 

In Taunton, Aug. 7, Joseph B. Tew, 51 yrs. 

In Taunton, Aug. 7, William Brewster, 70 yrs. 

In New Bedford, Aug. 6, Hannah, widow of Micah 
Eldred, 79 yrs. 

In Cohasset, Aug. 7, Mrs. Mary T., widow of Dea. 
Jonathon B. Bates, 83 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Andover, Aug. 7, Hannah Brown, 87 yrs. 

In North Berwick, Me. Aug. 7, Almyra H., wife of 
Charles L. Viles of Waltham, Mass. 
In Phillips, Me., Aug. 8, Samuel Page, 78 yrs. 









Re Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





New Advertisements, 


—S 


29 PERCHERONS. 


Just landed, and others com- 
ing, holding numerous Cold 
and Silver Medals recently 
won in France. Send for Cat- 
alogue. 

A. ROGY, 


332 Palisade Ave 
3ieop33. JERSEY 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla is a medicine that, 


during nearly 40 years, in all 
parts of the world, has proved its effi- 


cacy as the best blood alterative known 


to medical science. 
SARSAPARILLA (extracted from 
the root of the 
genuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
base, and its powers are enhanced by 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil- 
lingia, the Todides of Potassium and 
Irow, and other potent ingredients. 
your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Serofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Diseuse ? 
TH leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. : P- 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. ‘ 
effective renovation 
THOROUGHLY of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


vital organs. 
witnesses, all over the 
RELIABL world, testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 
remedy. ; 
that is corrupted through dis- 
BLOO ease is made pure, and blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


PURIFYING the blood and building 


up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 


MEDICINE 22. ee ete sane 


falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for $5. 


CITY HEIGHTS, N. J. 
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Photo's Actresses in tights, 


3 cards by mail, 
2dimes. Nove._ty Co., SALEM, Mass. 133 
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Oa Count de Chambord is again reported dy- 


The Bulletin des Halles says the yield of wheat 
ill be 85,000,000 hectolitres, 
Pe of 104,000,000 to 105,000,000 

72. The quality, however, is ex- 


Advices from Ekaterinoslavy, Russia, where de- 
monstrations against Jews were made on the 2d 
and 3d instants, state that three sotnias of Cossacks 
hteen 


ing in the demonstrations, have already been placed 


ere wounded during the rioting, have 
— that no Jews were in- 

aving timely warning of 
the attacks to be made upon them. A fresh collis- 
ion has occurred between the populace and the 


_ The reforms which were hoped for on the acces- 
sion of the new Emperor, are now entirely de- 
spaired of, and even many of the liberal measures 


MUSIC. 
vent Hea 


Schools ts, Instrumental and Vocal, 


emati 


i 1 
El Basen 
ty teratare, hysiouony History, 
ny rature, ysiology ry, 
Political Economy, Mental Science, Mora) 
phy, Latin, etc. 
Cc E it by the best 
native teachers’ in- 
erman, Italian, and Spanish, 


clac mg rench, G ° 
D. M. OCG UTI L. D. Ventura, Italia 


t 


n. 
neluding Vocal 
e Technique, Elocu- 
heto Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, 
and Opera. The course of Instruction is systematic 
and thorough. 8S. R. Kelley, Principal. 


rawing, Painting, 

e Modelling and China 

’ainting, and Painting from Life in Ol) and Water 

Colors, Under Mary E. Carter, Wm. Briggs. T. E. 
Lartiett, F. M. Lamb, Wm. Willard, aud others, 

PHY t L CULTURE taught by a 

tical lady teacher, 

who thoroughly understands the science. Ney og 

ir 


ladies, also for young girls, with special care to 


rowing 0 
Vv io L Classes for beginners,under best 


teachers, for for twenty 
lessons. Advanced classes at $15 and $2. A 

Lessons on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. 

t accommodations for lady students, Koo! 

Board and Instruction in the elegantly furn 

Director, Preceptress, ent 

Physician, and Matron, reside in 

the building, in the very heart of Boston, confessedly 

the musical and artistic centreot America. Class ac- 

commodations for 3000 lady and gentlemen students, 
£3 Calendar beautifully t/lustrated, tree. 

ye FPOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston, 
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Advertising Cheats ! ! ! 
“It has become so common to write the beginning 
of an article, in an elegant, interesting manner, 
“Then run it into some advertisement that we 
avoid all such, 
“And simply call attention to the merits of Hop 
Bitters in as plain, honest terms as possible, 
“To induce people 
“To give them one trial, which so proves their 
value that they will never use anything else.” 





“THe Remepy so favorably noticed in all the 
papers, 

“Religious and secular, is 
“Having a large sale, and is supplanting all 
ther medicines. 
“There is no denying the virtues of the Hop 
plant, and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have 
shown great shrewdness 
“And ability 

“In compounding a medicine whose virtues are 
so palpable to every one’s observation.” 


Did She Die? 


“No! 

“She lingered and suffered along, pining away 
all the time for years,” 

“The doctors doing her no good ;” 

“And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters the 
yapers say sO much about.” 

“Indeed! Indeed !” 

“How thankful we should be for that medicine.” 





A Daughter’s Misery. 


“Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed of 
nisery, 

“From a complication of kidney, liver, rheumatic 
trouble and Nervous debility, —~ 

“Under the care of the best physicians, 

“Who gave her disease various names, 

“But no relief, 

“And now she is restored to us in good health by 
as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had 
shunned for years before using it.”—TuHe PARENTS. 


Father is ‘Getting Well. 


“My daughters say 
“How much better father is since he used Hop Bit- 
ers. 

“He is getting well after his long suffering from a 
disease declared incurable” 

“And we are so glad that he used 
LADY of Utica, N. Y. 


I 


t 


your Bitters.” A 
4t30 
2 TON WAGON SCALE, 840. 3 TON, 850. 
&.4Ton 860, Beam Box Included, 
240 Ib. FARMER'S SCALE, $5 
“Little Detective,"’ 4 oz. to 25 Ib. #8. 
300 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST FREE, 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 


BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, 810 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 810 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Plowers, ‘nvils. Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETALL, 
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Casaday.Sulky & Oliver Chilled 


PLOWS 
STILL AT THE HEAD. 


sae SS ae 












BELMONT, Mass. 


, Aug. 11, 1883. 
Having a piece of road to regrade which was very 
hard to break up, picking seemed slow work, and we 


concluded to try what a plow would do. After using 
several road plows, we were induced by a friend to 
try the Casaday Sulky Plow, and the result was quite 
satisfactory. We pronounce it the most powerful road 
plow we ever used, doing the work of at least twenty 
men, on a hard, blue gravel road-bed, and we cheer- 
fully recommend it to others, for similar work. 
Signed, 
J.8. KENDALL, ) Selectmen & High- 
J. HENRY FLETCHER, way Surveyors, 
JACOB HITTINGER, Belmont, Mass. 
FRANK D. CHANT, Sup’t Streets. 


Common Sense Potato Digger, 
Improved, will dig 500 bushels a day. 
DANIELS’ ENSILAGE CUTTER 
is the strongest and simplest cutter in the market, 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


+ 








Facts and Reasons. 


Effects Produced by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA and by 
Nothing Else so Perfectly. 


It strengthens and invigorates sufferers 
akness, and 


from enervation, languor, we 
mental depression. 

It has an almost magical effect in ¢ 
eruptive and cutaneous disorders, 


It eradicates from the blood the taint of 
that terribly destructive disease, Heredi- 


tary Scrofula. 


It expels from the System the baneful 
poison of Mercury, which is as serious as 


that of Serofula. 


It purifies and regenerates the life cur- 
y the corruption of con- 


rent polluted b 
—— disease, 


blood and impaired Vitality. 


uring 


t stimulates the secretory organs, effects 
the removal of all impurities from the 
blood and makes it new, rich, and pure. 

It restores health to sufferers from thin 


It saves, by its thorough purification of 
the blood, from Rhoumetion, Rheumatic 
Gout, and Tubercular Consumption. 

It cures Scrofulous affections of the 
Liver and Kidneys, and their symptoms, 
Jaundice and Dropsy. 

It cures Scrofulous Catarrh, Itchi 
Humors, and the purulent Sores cause 
by Scrofula. 

It clears and improves the complexion. 

It neutralizes the poisons left in the 
system by Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever, 
and restores the debilitated patient to 
perfect health and vigor. 

It is, in short, an unfailing remedy for 
all disorders arising from impurity of 
the blood, where such disorders have not 
become so deeply seated as to be beyond 
all human aid. ‘ 





Advantages that AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Possesses over all Others. 


It is com 
alterative, diuretic, 
in pharmacy, 


among which are 


sium and Iron. 

It is a highly concentrate 
scientifically and honestly 
as to secure to it the hi 
activity and perfect uniformity. 


It has received the hearty endorsement 
»rofes- 

»har- 
and prescribe it | ing 


of the leading men in the medical 
sion, who recognize it as a standar« 
maceutical preparation, 
in their practice. 


It contains no poisonous minerals or 
other dangerous drugs, the use of which 
for temporary effect in the many crude 
and cheap mixtures sold as alteratives, 


produces effects on the system often worse 
than the diseases they are offered to cure. 
It costs no more ‘than any other, but 
would still be the cheapest blood-purify- 
ing medicine in the world, even were its 
price three times greater, since it is the 
only one that does “real, lasting good.” 


sed of the most efficacious 
and tonic drugs known 
) the 
yenuine Honduras Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Jock, Stillingia, and the Iodides of Potas- 


d medicine, 
ompounded so 
ighest degree of 


It has been before the public for nearly 
forty years, and has constantly grown 
in popular favor, both at home and 
abroad, until there is hardly a place in the 
civilized world where it has not a host of 
friends, made so by its marvellous cures. 

It has been used in, and approved by, 
at least 4,000,000 families in the United 
States, and 7,000,000 throughout the world. 
Women have especial reasons for com 
| mending it. 

It has proven its potency in curin 
obstinate, deeply-seated, and long-stand- 
diseases caused by vitiation of the 
blood. It must not, however, be ex- 
ected and is not claimed that a single 
yottle will cure such cases; but patients 
should persevere in the use of this remedy 
| until a radical cure is effected. i 

It is the only blood-purifier that has won 
and retained the confidence of the people 
of all tropical countries, where such medi- 
cines are much required. 

It is the only medicine of its class that 
sailors, as a rule, have any faith in—and 
they are right. 








Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists ] 


Sold by all Druggists : 


BY 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Price $1.00, six bottles for $5. 
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Allen Bros. Patent Cow-Tail Holder. 





Patented Sept. 5, 1882, by WALTER 8. ALLEN, No. Attleboro, Mass. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


andis really a very useful article. 


Ny M. COOLUM says :—‘‘Itisa 


On a visit 


RETAIL. 


PRIC 


ANDREW H. BELCHER says :—“‘ Allen Brothers Patent Cow-tail Holder is very effective, well made,] easily 
I can heartily recommend it.” 
EANDER 8. Mowry, Sheldonville, says :—“*The Allen Patent Cow-tail Holder is simple, effective and most 
serviceable, and supplies a want long felt by milkmen.” 
From some of the prominent milkmen of Attleboro 
ood thing, we use them and would not like to be without them.” 
J. H. STANLEY says :—“'I use them daily, like them much, and would not be without them as long as I milk.” 
H. F. May :—“A very convenient arrangement and of real utility.” 
CALEB E. PARMENTER says:—‘*We are using Allen’s Patent Cow-tail Holder on our sixteen cows and find 
it very useful; it is just the thing.” 
C. E. JoRDAN says :—‘Have used the instrument for a year; it is nearly ingi 
W. H. MILLARD :—“‘Have used it about a year with great satisfaction ; shoul 
without it.” 
“Although I am not a milkman we have the instrument in our stable for use, and have seen it used quite ex- 
tensively on milk farms, and with universal satisfaction. 
switching some cows have during milking. 
sight to see them standing so quietly with the Cow-tail Holder or anti-Switch attachment on them. 
strument is well made and very reasonable in price, being only fifty cents each,”’ 


— with us.” 
hardly know how to get along 
It is a perfect preventive to that habit of constant 


to the Allen Bros., who keep 16 milch cows, it was a fine 
The in- 


S. A. WITHERELL, Plainville, Mase. 


E, 50 CENTS. 


Manufactured by HENRY F. JENCKS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Address 


H. K. W. ALLEN, Gen. Agent, No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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DIPHTHERIA 


26teop45 


Crou 


P 


Ps ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT will posi- 


tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
cases out of ten. 
sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment. 
better than cure. 1 


Information that will save many lives, 
Prevention ig 
Masa. 


. 8. Jounson " 
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Mill, including Elevators, 


Every 
Patent System of Racks, Form and Cloths. 

It is true economy to make the labor of two men do 
in ten hours what is now done by six working 24, when 
far superior results are obtained. 

Full particulars will be furnished by addressing 


0. F. BOOMER, 47 Brookline Av.. Boston, 


Boomer & Baschert Cider Press, 


Boomer & Boschert Apple Grater, 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


Complete Line of Machinery for the Cider 


Pumps, 
Shafting. Pulleys, &c. 
Press carries the legal right to use the Clark 


General Agent for the New England States. 





33tf Nos. 80 & 82 So. Market St., B 











SALESMEN WANTED, 


To Canvass for the Sale of 


NURSERY STOCK. 


No experience required. Salary and expenses 
paid.—Our Nursery established in 1846, 


One of the Largest in the United States. 
Address Ww. & T. SMITH, 
13t31 Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 


OVER 65,000 IN USE. 
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The Randall Harrow 


Is conceded to be the most profitable farm implement 
in use. It is the original Disc Wheel Harrow, and is 
superior to all others. It can be readily taken apart 
for transportation, without the use of tools. Itis easily 
and quickly, made either jointed or stiff, as desired ; 
an essential point, as no jointed disc harrow will do 
good work in hard, lumpy soils. The wheels are of 
steel, 13 or 16 inches in diameter, as ordered. The 
seat is adjustable to man or boy, and is hung in stir- 
rups to avoid jolting. The scrapers are reciprocating, 
and are brought in contact with each disc simultane- 
ously, by alever. The gangs are set one behind the 
other, and will work the soil between them thorough- 
ly, without clogging, or danger of breakage by hard 
substances getting etween the inner wheels. The 
bearings being at the ends of the gangs—and well 
yrotected from dirt—carry them with the least possi- 
le amount of friction; therefore, the Randall 
is the Lightest Draft Disc Harrow made. 


Send for our Illustrated Almanac for 1883. 


WARRIOR MOWER CO., 


Little Falls, N. ¥., and 
13teow12 21 South Market St., Boston. 


_ ENSILAGE. 
SILO GOVERNOR. 


O THOSE PERSONS HAVING SILOS, 
and to those intending to build, the best if not the 
only plan for the perfect preservation of ensilage, pre- 
venting, arresting and controlling fermentation in the 
silo, and taking the air therefrom. A plain exposition 
with directions will be sent to those who send their 
full address plainly written to 


6t28 S. M. COLCORD, Dover, Mass. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 

All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market. 

FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 
ly21 


0 All New Style Chromo Cards, No 2 alike, name 
on, 10 ets. CLINTON BROS., Clintonviie 
Wteow4? 








SALEM, MASS. 








Real Estate---Stock. 
~~ 

140 Acre Farm for Sale, 

IN WAYLAND, MASS. 
HAVING had all my buildings burned on 
the 19th of last June, I now offer for sale 
the Farm of about 140 acres, on easy terms. 
Situated in one of the most pleasant and 
healthy towns in the State, 15 miles from Boston, ten 
minutes walk from the Depot on the Mass. Central R. 
R., Schools, Churches and Stores. The land is under 
a good state of cultivation, and very free from stone; 
there has been more than 30 tons Hay sold — 

the past [i besides ee 32 of Cattle, 

Horses, oe -~ 7 Sheep. Ra isan os. 
ing water on the grow ver- . 
Phe land all lays in one body, colaaie the Shole of 
it can be seen at one glance from where the buildings 
stood. There is not a rod of wooden fence inclosing 
the Farm, it all being stone wall or water. There are 
nearly 100 Pear trees in bearing condition; about 100 
Apple trees, Quince and other small fruits; Aspara- 
o'This offers ae a ni purchase a large 

oO! arare opportunity to a 
tract of excellent land in one body near Boston, either 
as stock or milk Jaren, or Sv 0 coutietiet os an invest- 
hand at 


land ‘is well situated to be cut 0 2 or 3 small 
Farms. The Farm will be di 
I would refer to Mr. H Mr. H. B. Bra- 
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Fodder Corn 
Ibs. each. 


This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 
aad acre, according to quantity used, seed, season, etc. 
‘odder 


Hungarian or Millet | 


Stockbridge Manures. 


is the Time to order for the fol- 
lowing Crops: 


two 
200 


} For one acre, 
} to three bags, 


Corn may be sown with the Stockbridge Ma- 
to the middle of July. 


For one 
acre, 


to 3 bags, 200 Ibs. each. 


This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 
which is equal to English hay if cut in early blossom. 
It thrives best in hot, dry weather; 
to the first of August and grows in six weeks. 


Tobacco | 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


may be sown up 


Remember that the “Stock- 
bridge” grows the best leaf. 


43 Chatham B&treet, ROSTON. 





Sold 


diseases. 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted public. 





NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 
all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C, H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered a 
safe and radical cure for all Kidney and Liver 


In our delicious gar 


It is only after years of study and expe 


Try once more and test its wonderful powers. 


by all druggists. Call for MORSE’S 


ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., 
ton, Mass. 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents.” 


pPyate, Hollis- 


WeeEKs & PotrTer and Gro. C. Goopn- 





wort 


It will only cost a cent. 


I: L:K:M:E:N, 


---BUTCHERS AND GROCERS.--- 


Send your address on a postal card and receive in- 
formation, solid facts and proofs, which will show you 
how you can save agreat deal 
ev week, and eve 
lookin, 
ING CO., 72 


of money every m 4 

ry year, in your business. This is 

UMISTON FOOD PRESERV- 
4t31 


into. 
ilby Street, Boston, Mass. 








. 
. 


OS eee, 
. . . e . e . . . . 

culation of the Blood, Heart Diseases, Sore Muscles, 
Pain in the Chest, and all pains and aches either local 
or deep-seated are instantly relieved and speedily 
cured by the well-known Hop Plaster, compounded, 
as it is, of the medicinal virtues of fresh Hops, Gums, 
Balsams and Extracts. 
killing, 


stimulating, 
Plasterever made. Ask for the Hop Plaster atany 
drug store. Price 25 cents or five for $1. Hop Plas- 


et met at 


— eee ——_—— 
PS PO ‘ 


. . . . . . 
Crick, Sprains, Wrenches, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, Pleurisy Pains, 
Stitch in the Side, Slow Cir- 


It is indeed the bes 
and str 


¢ pain- 





ane HARRIS HOP 
aie =| PLASTER 








709 G w 
“INVENTORS’ PATENT 


PATENTS! 


TOULMIN & Camenss, . 
» SENT FREE. 








G. Roby, 115 Commercial St., Boston; Mr. 
. St., Boston. 
ROYAL M. FLINT. 
WAYLAND, Maas., July 27th, 1883. ale 


week in Terme and $5 outfit 
$66 ix: ‘Addsees HI. Hallet & Gon Portland, Mer 


We will send youawa as 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, ©. D.,to 
examined before } ron 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense, We manufacture a)! 
our watches and save you 30 per 


saying any 





cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 
Every Waren Wannante DDRES 
ERICAN WATCH CO. 
sTanpage en RGH, PA. , 
ly29 
EASTERN R. R. 


— Tin— 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
WOLFBORO, MT. DESERT, 


And all the Eastern Pleasure Resorts. 
Shortest and Coolest Route! 
Fast Trains! Comfortable Cars! 


fourist Tickets from Boston to the following resorts 
and return are on sale at the Company's Ticket Office, 
306 Washington street, next door to Old South 
Church, and at Causeway Street Depot. 


Antigonish, N.S. . $24.40 Jefferson, N.H.. . $14.00 
Andover, Me. 10.00 Kingfield, Me., 12.00 








Bar Harbor, Me . . 10.00 Lake Auburn, Me.. 7.00 
Baddeck, C.B ... @.50 Madison, N.H. .. 6.30 
Bethel, Me. °° 8.00 Marblehead, Mass. . 75 
Bethlehem, N. H. . 15.00 Do. Neck, * . wo 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 1.10 Maplewood, N.H. 12.70 
Bridgton, Me. ... 8.00 Manchester, Mass.. 1.40 
Biddeford, Me. .. 4.00 Magnolia, Mass... 1.60 
Bemis Camp, Me. . 12.50 Mechanic Falls, Me. 6.50 
Boothbay, Me. .. 6.75 Milton,N.H. ... 3.60 
Blue Hill, Me. ... 8.00 Middle Dam, Me. . 12.00 
Castine, Me..... 650 Mt. Kineo, Me. . 15.00 
Calais, Me. .... 11.50 Mt.Washington,N.H.16.00 
Campobello, N. B.. 11.00 Do. “ 17.00 
Caribou, Me. ... 18.00 Montreal,Can. .. 15.00 
Crawfords, N.H. . 10.50 No. Conway,N. H. 7.00 
Center Harbor, N. H. 4.50 No. Hamyton, N. H. 2.70 
Charlottetown,P.E.1, 24.00 Ossipee,\, H.... 5.40 
Colebrook, N. H. 1300 Presque Isle, Me. . 18.66 
Conway,N.H. .. 6.75 Pleasant M’nt'n, Me. 10.00 
Deer Isle, ..... 7.50 Pride’s Mass. ... 1.10 
Dead River, Me.. . 13.00 Phillips, Me... .. 10.00 
Dixville Notch, N.H. 19.50 Portsmovth, N. H. 3.00 
Dover, N.H. ... 3.80 Poland Springs, Me. 6.00 
Eastport, Me. ... 10.50 Portland Me. ... 4.50 
Eustis, Me. .... 13.50 Profile House, N. H. 15.00 
E. Wakefield, N. H. 5.00 Rangeley, Me... . 12.50 
Edmundston, N. B. 20.00 Rangeley Outlet, Me 13.76 
Farmington, Me. . 9.00 Rockport, Mass... 2.00 
Fabyan’s, N. H. .. 11.00 Rye Beach, N. H. 3.50 
Fredericton, N. B.. 15.00 Salisbury, Mass... 2.00 
Forks of the Kenne- St. Peters, C. B. . . 27.50 
DOR a0 2 6» © » 13.00 St. Andrews,N.B.. 14.76 
Ft. Fairfield, Me. 18.00 St. Stephens, N. B. 14.75 
Fryeburg, Me.... 7.00 St.John, N. B. .. 15.00 
Gray, Me. ...+. 6.00 Do. “ eee 12.50 
Grand Falls, N. B.. 18.00 Do. e .ee 150 
Grand Narrows, C. B.28.10 Saco,Me. ..... 4.00 
Glen House, N. H. 11.00 Str. of Canso, C. B. 25.50 
Greenland, N. H. 3.00 8S. W. Harbor, Me. 9.00 
Glen Station, N. H. 7.50 So. Paris,Me. ... 7.00 
Gloucester, Mass. . 1.75 Swampecott, Mass. 50 
Gorham, N.H. . 8.00 Summerside, P. E. I. 21.75 
Hampton, N.H... 2.50 Sydney, C. B. .. . 30.00 
~eeueee Beach, Upper Bartlett,N.H. 8.00 
N.H. ...+.e-e 3.50 Union, N.H. ... 360 
Halifax, N + + + 21.75 Upper Dam, Me... 13.00 
0. + + + 22.50 Wentworth Ho.NH 4.00 
Do. “ ** . 19.00 Whycocomagh, C. B. 29.26 
Indian Rock, Me. + 14.00 Wolfboro Junc.,N.H. 3.75 
Intervale, N. H... 7.30 Wolfboro,N.H... 4.00 
Ipswich, Mass.... 1.50 West Ossipee,N. H. 5.00 
Isles of Shoals, York Beach, Me... 450 
N.H. ececccs £00 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON 
FOR WHITE MOUNTAINS, THROUGH THE 
NOTCH, 9.25 A. M. and 1.30 P. M., running 
Rucage to Fabyan’'s without change of care in six 
sours. 


FOR MOUNT DESERT, 7 P. M. every week day ex 
cept Thursday. Special Parlor and day cars are 
run direct to steamer wharf in Portland, avoiding 
all carriage transfers. Also at 9 A. M. week days 


via Rockland. 

FOR BANGOR, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX, CAPE 
BRETON and all Eastern points, at 9 A. M. and 
12.30 P. M. week days, and 7 P. M. daily. 

FOR PORTLAND, LEWISTON, &e., at 7.30,9 A. M., 
12.30 P.M., week days, and 7 P. M. daily. 

Pullman Parlor and Sleeping Cars on all through 
trains. Excursion list mailed free upon application. 
PAYSON TUCKER, Gen. Manager. 

LUCIUS TUTTLE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


New York & New England R. R. 


FOR ivish through 
‘ » |trains to 
Philadelphia, South ana west. 
‘ |Trains leave 
Baltimore & |ton at 6.30 P. M. 
Washington. 


daily, and Sun- 
days. 
PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 
On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Catskill Mountains. 


FOR 








The Favorite Line 
with Pullman cars 
around New York 

City without | 
change via Trans-| 
fer Steamer Mary- 
land, connecting 


Leave Boston at; jand 10.30 P. M. 


9 A.M. and 6.30 P. Sundays. Pull. 
M., arrive 3.18 P. Grand Central man Palace Cars 
M. and 6.17 A. M. run thro’ on night 
Returning, leave Depot, trains. Morning 
New York at 11.34 ltrain leaves New 
P.M. week days, New York, |York at 10.59. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Special Fast Ex Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 
Boston, at 7.00 P. M. week days, connecting with ele- 
nt steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 
F BOSTON.” 


Via New York Ci- . f 
} o Bee Tek G. New Line to 155th Street New 


| York with 6th and 

R. Leaves . 9th Avenue Lines 

Boston at 9 A. M. jof Elevated Rail- 
at New York. way. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Express Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 5.45 
P.M. Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 A. M. and 4.30 P.M. 





Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 205 





Ww: street, 322 Washington corner of 
Milk, at Station, foot of Summer street, 
8. M. FELTON, Jn. A. C. KENDALL, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent 
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Poetry, 
From The Christian Register. 
THE LITTLE QUAKERESS. 


Brown-eyed Ruth the Quaker’s daughter. 
In her dress of simple gray, 

Walked beside her quiet grandpa 
’Mid the garden flowers of May. 





Beds of tulips bright and game, 
Hyacinths of every shade, — 

Pansies, like sweet childish faces 
Looking up to greet the maid. 


How they reveled in the sunshine, 
While, ‘mid clumps of violets blue, 

Filling all the air with fragrance, 
Glistened still the morning dew. 


Then outspoke the little maiden, 
Looking at her dress of gray, 

“Grandpa, can thee tell the reason 
Why God made the flowers so gay, 


“While we wear the quiet colors 
That thee knows we never meet, 
E’en in clover or the daisies 
That we trample under feet? 


“Seems to me a Quaker garden _ 7 
Should not grow such colors bright.” 

Roguishly the brown eyes twinkled, 
While her grandpa laughed outright. 


“True it is, my little daughter, 
Flowers wear not the Quaker gray ; 
But they neither toil nor labor 
For their beautiful array. 


“Feeling neither pride nor envy, 

*Mong their sister flowers, thee knows; 
Well content to be a daisy, 

Or a tall and queenly rose. 


“Keeping still the same old fashions 
Of their grandmothers of yore ; 

Else how should we know the flowers, 
If each spring new tints they wore? 


“Even so the Quaker maiden 
Should be all content to-day, 

As a tulip or a pansy, 
In her dress of simple gray.” 

Once again the brown eyes twinkled : 
“Grandpa, thee is always right; 

So thee sees, by thy own showing, 
Some may dress in colors bright. 


“Those whom thee calls worldly people, 
In their purple and their gold, 

Are no gayer than these pansies 
Or their grandmothers of old. 

“Yet thee knows I am contented 
With this quiet life of ours, 

Still, for all, I'm glad, dear grandpa, 
That there are no Quaker flowers.” 


The Story Teller. 
A “CUR US” WILL. 


LINWOOD, 
. 








BY ANNA 





“Yes’m, tell you what, the world does 
move.” The speaker was ‘‘Uncle” Ben, a 
man without kindred, yet uncle to everybody. 
‘Time was when a woman would no more 
think of handlin’ money, than of flyin’. Why, 
as good a man as old Deacon White would 
take the cloth his wife had been a-weavin’, 
down to the store, git the pay for it, and 
bring it home, and if she put as much as her 
finger onto a silver quarter, or a bill, he'd 
snap out: ‘Let that alone, won't you? That 
ere’s money. 

‘‘The cur’us thing about it was she never 
thought of answering him back, and _ standin’ 
up for her rights. “~Iwan’t heard on in them 
days. 

“Once in a while, when Mis’ White wanted 
anew ribbon or somethin’ uncommon, I’ve 
seen that woman stan’ and tease for fifty 
cents, and he’d pretend he didn’t hear her, 
and finally he’d hand it over to her witha 
dreadful scowl onto his face, and say: ‘Here 
‘tis, Melissy, and don’t you luse it. Where's 
your handkercher to tie it up in?’ And Me- 
lissy would look as plesed as could be, when 
perhaps she’d done seventy-five or a hundred 
dollars’ wuth of weavin’ besides all her house- 
work. 

‘But the meanest thing I ever heerd on 
was the way Joshua Tubbs portioned off his 
darter Betsey. You see she'd spunand wove, 
and wove and spun, and never’d had nothin’ 
of her own. She'd got along in years, and 
was bent just nigh about double. Poor wo- 
man, she was as crooked asarainbow. She'd 
got so that she was just a machine for work. 
She never smiled nor nothin’. Her father’d 
took all her airnin’s and had added farm to 
farm—stunny kind of land it was that would’nt 
raise nothin’ but mulleins and huckleberries ; 
he’d been salting down money, too, in the 
bank—he was allers puttin’ in an’ never takin’ 
out. Neighbors used to say that his hens had 
a mournful way of cacklin’, as if they knowed 
their eggs would be grabbed afore they was 
cold, and sold. There wan't no day so 
stormy but what you'd see Joshua Tubbs go- 
in’ by with a load o’ ship-timber or bark, and 
on top o’ that would be one o’ Betsey’s pieces 
o’ factory, or a dozen hen’s eggs, or a peck o’ 
apples. 

**Wall, he’d laid up money amazin’ fast. 
When he came to die he was wuth fifteen 
thousand dollars or more, and how dew you 
spose he pervided for Betsey? Why, in his 
will he just giv her a hum with her brother, 
Artemus, on the old place, but not a cent she 
could call her own. She couldn't work no 
more, she was so wore out, she could not 
straighten herself up, and was old and humly, 
and Artemus and his wife, when they found 
out she couldn't do nothin’, they didn’t want 
her; so they was kinder hard on her, and 
turned her off, and she got low-spirited and 
deranged-like, and went over to Job Watson’s 
mill-pond and drowned herself, and that was 
the last o’ her. 

‘‘But the most cur’us will that I ever heerd 
on was Deacon ’Bijah Clark's. Remember it, 
don’t you? You don’t? Ideclare if I'd ever 
heerd it onct, I couldn't have forgot it. The 
Deacon railly did think a heap o’ his wife, and 
Esther Clark was a good woman if ever there 
was one. He was one o’ them menas thought 
a woman never ought to touch money, and 
he’d pervided so she wouldn’t have no trouble 
o’ that kind. 

**His will began like this: ‘I, Bijah Clark, 
of the town of Salem, considerin’ the onsar- 
tainty of this mortal life, and bein’ of sound 
memory, blessed be Almighty God for the 
same, dew give and bequeath unto my beloved 
wife, Esther Clark, all and singular, the per- 
sonal property which she owned at the time 
of her intermarriage with me.’ You see in 
them days wimmen couldn't even hold what 
was their own, and for that matter, Esther 
hadn’t nothin’ but a chist of drawers and a 
feather bed. ‘Also one-third part of the farm 
in Salem where I now reside, the same to be 
taken from that portion not includin’ the 
buildin’s ; also, the use and occupancy of the 
south-east closet of the house where I now re- 
side ; also the privilege of cookin’ at the fire- 
po and the use of the tin baker in the 

itchen of said house during the term of one 
year and six months after my decease; the 
same to be in full recompense of, and for any 
dower and thirds which she may or can in 
anywise claim and demand out of my estate.’ 

**Now wan't that ere cur’us? And not ex- 
actly easy for the old woman, was it? Don't 
know what ’Bijah thought she was goin’ to 
dew when the eighteen months was up; 
eouldn’t cook by the fire-place no more, 
couldn’t sleep in the bed-room, no money, 
nothin’ to do but go and reside, as the law- 
yers say, on the one-third of the farm not in- 
cludin’ the buildin’s. 

‘*The will went on: ‘I give to my niece, 
Liddy Clark, one wooden clock, two brass 
kettles, all my iron and hollow ware, one fire 
shovel, two heifers, six yallow chairs, one Bi- 
ble, one bed with bedding and bedstead, 
Doddridge’s ‘Rise and Progress in Religion,” 
one new chist, Doddridge’s ‘‘Regeneration,” 
one table, one stand with oil-cloth cover for 
the same. 

“**To my nephew, ‘Lijah Clark, I unre- 

servedly give and bequeath all the rest, resi- 
due and remainder of my personal estate 
and effects not herein-before Gisceed of, in- 
cludin’ that one-third portion of my farm upon 
which are situated my houses and tenement- 
als.’ 
‘*Tacked onto the last eend o’ the will, was 
a codercil in which *Bijah Clark give the child- 
ren of his former pastor, Elder Eleazer Smith, 
‘A set o’ blue-edged crockery—what there 
was left on't—‘‘Fox’s Book of Martyrs”"— 
cheerful kind o’ readin’ for the young folks— 
and a brass warming-pan.’ : 

“You see he got things dreadfully mixed 
up, brass kettles and Bibles, but the will was 
drawed only a day afore his death, when 
things was gettin’ kind o’ misty in his own 
mind. He meant that his wife shouldn’t have 
no trouble handlin’ money. The deacon 
hadn’t been dead a month, afore his niece 
Liddy, dropped off, too, and that left all her 
property to her brother ’Lijah ; so Doddridge’s 
‘Rise,’ and ‘Regeneration,’ went right back 
again to the old shelf. 

‘°T wan't long afore "Lijah and his wife let 
their Aunt Esther know who was the marsters 
in that house. I s’pose it was natur’ to do 
jist so, and human natur’ is poor stuff anyway, 
and it warn’t long afore she was driv into that 
ere south-east bed-room and closet, and told 
that she must remain there. 

‘*Lijah’s wife, right contrary to the will, 
forbid her cookin’ by the fire-place, but sent 
her in a leetle dish 0’ puddin’ and merlasses 
three times a day, saying that it was good 
enough for anybody, and dreadful fillin’. 

‘It was no matter whether Mis’ Clark liked 
it or not; it sartainly wan't very fillin’ to her, 
for she growed poor on it, and looked ten 
years older than she did on the day deacon 
died. 

**Now Mis’ Clark was a nat’ral cook, and 
ye know what that means. If she set out to 
fry a piece o’ pork, why, it was browned to 
jest the right brown; even in bilin’ pertaters 
she knew jest how to dew it. They warn’t 
never , but allers come out mealy and 
whole When she fairly laid herself out, bless 
me! You should have eat her doughnuts and 


gingerbread, and kin pies. It was cook- 
Caren coke’ ‘d beat the hull neigh- 


borhood. 
_“Now the deacon set a good deal by 
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Esther, and especially by her victuals; and, 
arter all, a few ribbons and curls may catch a 
husband, but there's nothin’ like good, hull- 
some cookin’ to keep him in the traces. The 
way to a man’s affections lies right through 
the stomach, and it stan’s to reason it should 
be so, for yaller biscuits and sour bread nat- 
erally brings on dyspepsy, and that makes 
everybody cross and snarlin’. 

«But I was tellin’ how that ere will worked. 
‘Lijah and his wife put the screws onto Esther, 
and the property was given in such cur’us way 
that she couldn't do nothin’ with it. True, 
she had the use of one-third o’ the farm, but 
there warn’t no buildings onto it, and I reck- 
on that land is wus than money for a woman 
to handle; so there she was* right under their 
thumb, and they knowed it. Folks kinder 
thought she was losing her mind ; anyhow she 
got drefful low-spirited. 

“It happened about this time that Squire 
Peters lost his wife—Deacon Clark's folks and 
the Peterses had allers been drefful intimate. 
Now a very cur‘us circumstance occurred, or, 
rather, it came to light. It seems that some 
thirty years before, when Esther was a rosy- 
cheeked girl—even old folks is young some 
time in their lives—Squire Peters writ her a 
letter, askin’ her to marry him. 

‘*In them days postage was high, and he 
hadn't no two shillin’s to fool away, so he put 
it into the hands of his Uncle Zebedee, who 
was goin’ right to Salem, and asked him to 
carry it to Esther. This was in the month o’ 
March. 

‘Zebedee Peters was one o’ them awful for- 
gitful men; he slipped that letter into his 
overcoat pocket, and then it slipped out 0’ his 
mind entirely. When he got home from his 
journey it had growed warm, and the over- 
coat was hung up in the closet, and nobody 
looked into the pockets till the next fall. 
Then what should Zebedee, in fumbling 
around, draw out, but that ere love letter. 
*Twas a cur’us circumstance. 

‘In the meantime, during this ere summer, 
Squire Peters, feelin’ a good deal slighted in 
not hearing from Esther, had done just what 
many another disappointed man does, engaged 
himself right away to a girl he didn’t care a 
any great for, and Esther had been married 
to Deacon Clark. 

‘In course o’ time Squire Peters’ folks 
bought a farm up to Salem, came up there to 
live, and things moved on as if nothin’ had 
happened, and nothin’ railly had happened, 
for the Squire kept his own secret, and that 
was the end on’t. All parties lived happily 
enough. 

‘**In them days divorces warn't talked about, 
nor incompatibilities. When men and wo- 
men got married they knowed it was for life, 
and they'd got to stand it for better or for 
wus. Besides, it was such hard work to get a 
livin’, they didn’t get no time to sigh over 
what might have been. A man and his wife 
was like a pair o’ oxen—they was yoked to- 
gether—and it was handier, drawing a load, 
not to pull apart. 

‘Just at tl 


and the Squire railly mourned for her. She 
was a mighty good woman, though she 


coulnd’t cook like Esther Clark, and when 
she’d been buried nigh onto four weeks, 
Squire Peters happened to meet Esther, if 


has been contrivin’ and watchin’ for five days. 

‘*Wall, he just slid that old love letter, yal- 
ler with age, into her hand, and explained the 
circumstance a little, and that’s all he said 
and done then. You see he wanted to wait 
till a proper time. Then he contrived that 
she should get an invite to spend the winter 
with a fourth cousin o’ hern—she was awful 
scant on for relations—and then she got fatted 
up with somethin’ more fillin’ than puddin’ 
and merlasses. 

*‘At the end o’ the year, he went on and 
married Mis’ Clark, and brought her home. 
The fust thing Squire Peters did was to turn 
over a new leaf with his wife. 


way, and said: ‘Now Esther, count that ere 
over and see if it’s all straight.’ 

“If he had thrown some black spiders at her, 
she wouldn’t have been more skeered. 

‘**T don’t know nothin’ about money,’ she 
said, and she remembered how Deacon Clark 
used to snap her up when she only jest teched 

‘**Wall, it’s time you did. 
got to begin. There’s no use in wimmen 
folks being so ignorant about business matters.” 

** “Why, I never studied ‘rithmetic but four 


substraction.’ 

‘**Never mind that, Esther,’ said 
Squire, laughin’; ‘I heered you countin’ up 
six dozen eggs t’other day, and money _hain't 
no different from them, as I knows on.’ 

‘You ought to have seen the look on that 
woman’s face as she turned over the bills. 
There was seventy dollars of ‘em, and she 
done pretty well at countin’ °em. The fust 
time she made ninety dollars of ‘em, and the 
last time, forty. “I'wern’t so bad as it might 
have been, and on the other hand ‘twan’t what 
you'd call accurat’; but her husband kept her 
at it, encouragin’ her along, an’ helpin’ her 
on, for, as he said, when she got to be Mis’ 
Widow Peters, he wanted her to know enough 


on; at which the the tears would come into 
Esther’s eyes, and she’d say she hoped she 
shouldn't outlive him. 

‘**Nobody knows nothin’ about that, but 
one or t’other has got to go fust, and ye may 
as well Varn all ye can ‘bout takin’ keer of 
yourself.” 

‘*They was an awful happy couple. 
what you’re a mind to, married folks gits 
along better when there’s plenty of love be- 


gether just from a sense of dooty. I've allers 
said I should enjoy my second marriage bet- 
ter’n my fust, I was sure, though I’ve never 
found one, as yet. 
ty to go into the meetin’-house and say, ‘With 
my worldly goods I thee endow,’ especially 


of. 

‘*But I was tellin’ bout Squire Peters. He 
got his wife pretty well broke in, so there 
couldn’t nobody cheat her. 
going off to the city—-for that is what Salem 
had growed to be—and says he, ‘Esther, you 
may sell them steers, if the man should come 
along.’ 

‘**T think I will,’ said she, laughing; ‘how 
much do you ask for ’em ?” 


went. 


came. She talked around a leetle about the 
five dollars, and then she took the money, not 
a bit scared; she rung the silver and squinted 
at the bills to see if they was giniwin’, as handy 
as them cashiers in a city bank; and she was 
about the pleasedest woman you ever see, 
when the Squire came hum, and she told him 
what she’d been up to. You see women don’t 
enjoy being so helpless, and havin’ overseers 
put over ‘em, countin’ every cent for ‘em as if 
they was idjiots. 

‘**There wan’t much Squire Peters could do 
with that ere one-third of his wife’s property 
—the will was such a drefful cur’us one—until 
he found a German who wanted to hire it. 
He leased it for some years, and what did he 
put onto it but a slaughter-house. You see 
Salem was growin’ proper fast, and they 
wouldn't allow no killin’ done in the city. 
Now that jest spilt Lijah’s hull farm to him 
and to his wife. Not that it hurt their feelin’s 
so much to see the poor bleatin’ lambs driv’ 
by, and the cows with their calves a-followin’ 
*em—I'm not sayin’ but beef-steak and mut- 
ton-chops ain’t good and toothsome in their 
way, but it takes the relish out o’ them to see 
the dumb critters going to the slaughter, look- 
in’ up at you with their great, lonesome eyes 
—but Lijah and his wife weren’t no way ten- 
der, and what fretted them was that there got 
to be such a drefful stench from the slaughter- 
house there weren't no livin’ near it. Mis’ 
Peters’ lot was to the south of ’em, and the 
wind was mostly blowin’ from that ‘ere quar- 
ter; and Lijah was took sick and had a heavy 
doctor's bill to pay—they all got ailin’-—the 
cows wouldn't drink out o’ the crick, the wa- 
ter was so pisened, and folks went along the 
road holdin’ their noses, till finally Lijah 
couldn't stan’ it no longer; so he just buys 
out the widow’s hull right in the place—pays 
a harnsom’ price for it too—and then he buys 
dut the German’s lease ; altogether it cost him 
one good sum. 

** ‘Now,’ said Squire Peters to Lijah, hope 
you'll larn somethin’. Never saw the time 
yet when the biter didn’t get bit; and, 
furthermore’—you see the Squire’d been a 
Justice of the Peace, and had got into the 
habit o’ usin’ that ere word—‘I'll leave it to 
you if you hadn't ought to have used your 
aunt a leetle better, seein’ you started r 
as poverty, and all you're wuth has come ben 
that ere poverty.’ 

**You see he give him an awful talkin’ to, 
and it done some good, for the uire said 
that Lijah was the shamedest-lookin’ man that 
ever he see. 

‘‘Heerd how the Squire and his wife died, 
hain’t you? Well, ‘twas a drefful cur’us cir- 
cumstance. They was both took the same 
day with a fever—ketched it from one anoth- 
er, I spect. Years gone by, when folks was 
took sick, it was ed a ‘Dispensation o’ 
Providence,’ but now nobody can’t have no 
fever, nor dipthery, nor nothin’, without 
somebody’s a-talkin’ about sanertary condi- 
tions, a-peeking into the drean, or sarchin’ 
the well to see if some live critter hasn't got 
drownded in it. 

‘The Squire and his wife never knowed 
nothin’ from the first minit they was took. 
One died one day, and t’other the next, and 
for all the Squire’s trainin wd rte Esther bei 


so capable, she never lived to be Mis’ Widow 
Peters. was buried in the agme gra 
and the minister preached a most feelin’ ser- 





1e right time Mis’ Peters died, | 


you can call that happenin’ for which a man | 


‘One day he’d sold some heifers, and he | 
tossed the money over to her in a careless | 


Now you've | 


weeks, and then I never went no further than | 


the 


‘bout dollars and cents not to be imposed up- | 


Say | 


tween them, than when they're drawin’ to- | 


It’s an awful responsibili- | 


when you ain’t got no worldly goods to speak 


One day he was | 


***Oh, seventy dollars,’ he said, and off he | 
‘‘I happened to be in there when the drover | 


price, and actually sold them steers for eighty- | 


| *Sinee that ere time wimmen folks has 
made a dredful advance, but whether it's 
back’ards or for'ards I can’t tell. Now when 
a man dies he gives his girl jest as much as 
he does his boy, and she keeps it, too. She 
don’t go to no man to count it for her, You'll 
see her a-lookin’ over the papers, a-sarchin’ 
how’s money's quoted, and she goes to the 
bank all by herself, and she has a great roll 
of bills when she’s out a-tradin’; but whether 
or no wimmen folks as a hull is “| better off 
than they used to be, is more’n I can tell; 
still I can’t see as knowin’ somethin’ has sp‘iled 
*em.” 
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DICK WENTWORTH’S SWIM. 
A TRUE STORY OF A BRAVE BOY'S DEED. 


RY GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 





Dick Wentworth was the poorest youth in 
the university, and the proudest. Without a 
dollar to begin with, and without any kind of 
help, he had made his way through the first 
two years of his college course, and meant to 
make his way to the end. He did it by’*‘work- 
ing like a slave and living like a pauper,” as 
he himself said; but he did it proudly, with 
his head erect. When anything like help was 
offered him, he refused it almost resentfully ; 
but he was not too proud to saw wood for 
those who could pay, or to do any honest 
work for wages; and he was not too proud to 
cook his own food and wash his own dishes. 

At first there were students who turned up 
their noses at Dick Wentworth, and called 
him a pauper, but after a while they began to 
see that while Wentworth was as poor as a 
pauper he had not a trace _of the pauper’s 
spirit. Ile was a hard-working, independent 
gentleman, who respected himself and was 
soon respected by his fellow students. 

Still, nobody thought much about him. 
He had no intimate friends and was nobody’s 
hero. He was the best swimmer in the uni- 
versity, and was captain of the students’ life- 
saving crew—to which the government had 
furnished a life-boat for use on the lake—but 
that did not count for much in college life. 





I. 

There was a hurried running through the 
college at daybreak one morning, and a loud 
knock at Wentworth’s door. 

‘‘What’s up?” he asked, leaping out of bed. 

‘‘Steamer ashore. We're going to man the 
life-boat!” 

“Tl be with you in half a minute,” answer- 
| ed Wentworth; and hastily drawing on his 
trousers and under-shirt, he ran toward the 
| shore, where all the students and half the 
towns-people were gathered. 

The scene on which the people looked was 
| appalling. A large passenger steamer lay 
stranded about four hundred yards out, and 
| the sea was beating herto pieces. Her upper 
decks were already a mass of splinters, and 
| shattered doors and bits of painted bulk-heads 
were every minute thrown up by the billows 
at the very feet of the people on the shore, 
telling the sad story of what was happening 
| out there beyond the furious surf. The pelt- 


| vessel from view, but in such glimpses as were 
| to be had of it the people on shore could see 
the passengers and crew clinging to the wreck. 
| Fragments washed ashore showed plainly 
| enough that the ship’s boats had been beaten 


| to pieces, probably in the attempt to launch | 


| them, and the whole ship's company were now 
helplessly awaiting death. 

Tine students of the life saving crew, with 

Wentworth at their head, brought their life- 
| boat to the beach and prepared to launch it. 
| They placed themselves in two lines, every 
| fellow stripped to the waist, and at the word 
| pushed the boat into the water. The bow was 
| instantly swung round by an incoming wave, 
and the boat was driven beamways on the 
shore. 

A second effort was made, with greater 
| care and a nice calculation of time between 

the waves. The boat rose upon the crest of 
| the billows, and the young athletes bent to 

their oars; but the water was too strong for 
‘them. ‘The surf tossed the boat back upon 
| the beach, capsizing it, and seriously injuring 
| one of the crew. 
‘“‘We want a volunteer to take Stokes’s 
| place,” cried Wentworth, whereupon three 
| stalwart young fellows offered themselves. 
| “Pll take you, Mason,” said Wentworth: 
‘*vou’re the best oar. Take your place.” 

“The boat was righted, and a third attempt 
to launch her was made. For a moment it 
seemed that this time success had been attain- 
ed. The boat rose upon the wave, and two 
vigorous strokes of the oars carried her beyond 
| the curling crest. Then an oar broke; a row- 
er fell backward. There was a moment’s 
pause in the stroke, and the life-boat was 
dashed on the beach by the angry sea. This 
time, alas! the good life-boat’s ribs were 
crushed to a shapeless mass, and several of the 
crew were stunned by the fall. 

A murmur of terrified despair ran through 
| the crowd, which now included every man and 
woman of the college town. It was evident 
to all that nothing more could be done. 
Nothing frailer than a life-boat could live for 
an instant in such a sea, and there was no life- 
boat to be had. The people were dumb with 
horror as they realized that there was nothing 
to do but stand there in the pitiless storm and 
wait for the bodies of the ship's company to 
| come ashore. 
to come, indeed. Two men and one woman 
—all dead, and all more or less bruised and 
| broken—had been drawn out upon the sand. 
These were the first swept overboard, but 
others would soon follow, and but one fate 
awaited all that company of people who were 
seen clinging tothe ship, unable to help them- 
selves and without hope of help from others. 

‘*Let us pray!” 

It was the college President—a venerable 
man, loved and revered throughout the town 
—who spoke. The people knelt at once, and 
| the old man prayed fervently, with his white 
| head bared to the storm. As he ceased, 
| Wentworth approached and said to him : 
‘Send the women up the beach, sir, if you 
| please.” 
| ‘Why, Wentworth!” 

‘Because I must strip; the last rag of 
| clothing may be fatally in my way.” 
| Why, what are you going to do, my boy?” 
| asked the president in astonishment. 
| I’m going to carry a line to the steamer,” 
| said the youth calmly. 
| “Itis impossible!—it is madness to try!” ex- 
claimed the President. 

«So it is,” said an old fisherman who stood 
| by. ‘*That sea will beat you to a jelly in two 
| minutes.” 

“I suppose it is impossible,” replied the 
boy; ‘‘but I am going to try, sir.” 

The President looked into the youth's face, 
and catching something of the enthusiasm of 
his heroic purpose, laid his hand upon Went- 
worth’s head, saying 

**When God gives it to you to attempt such 
a service to your fellow men, it is not for me to 
interfere. May He strengthen and keep you!” 

Wentworth bowed his head to receive the 
benediction, and then stripped himself at 
once, while the people looked on in awe-struck 
admiration at such te sary and shuddered at 
the thought of its seemingly certainend. The 
symmetry of the youth’s person, his superb 
beauty of body, seemed to make the matter 
worse; for was it not a special pity that a 
youth so perfect in body and so full of life 
should be given as a sacrifice to the fury of the 
storm. 

‘*Now then, Thorpe,” said Wentworth, after 
tying a slender cord around his body, ‘**I want 
you to pay it out carefully. Remember that 
a single ounce of unnecessary pulling, may 
cost all these people their lives.” 

‘And your life, too,” said Thorpe. 

“Yes, [ suppose so; but I wasn’t thinking 
of that.” 

After giving his fellow students careful di- 
rections as to the management of the line, 
Wentworth stood for a moment eying the wa- 
ter, his purpose being to dive under the wave, 
and come to the suriace beyond the break of 
the surf. 

A moment's suspense followed; then the 
people saw the lad’s body lifted up and borne 
in on the crest of the wave. He had failed, 
but at least was unhurt. Taking time to re- 
cover breath, he plunged in again and disap- 
peared in the bank of in-coming water. The 
slow seconds passed with no sign. Men felt 
their hearts beat as they waited. The wave 
came in and broke upon the beach, but still 
the diver did not reappear. 

‘That ended him, poor fellow!” aaid the 
fisherman. 

‘‘No, there he is,” cried Thorpe, as Went- 
worth’s head came to the surface. Unfortun- 
ately the dive, long as it was, was not long 
enough, and as the diver came up he was 
caught on the next wave and dashed on the 
beach. 

For a time Wentworth seemed exhausted ; 
but the breath came again, and looking to- 
ward a lumber-yard near at hand, he bade the 
oe bring lumber and make a Bp cn sen 

‘Put it on the edge of the bluff down there 
where it overhangs the water—as near the 
edge as possible.” 

The students obeyed, shuddering, for they 
knew that to be dashed ashore against the 
bluff would be certain death to their comrade. 

‘‘He can’t try that more than once,” said 
the old fisherman; but somehow nobody 
thought it worth while to beg Wentworth not 
to try it at all. There was a resoluteness in 
his look which made them feel persuasion 
would be useless. 

When the spring-board was in place, he ex- 
amined it, and then, walking back a dozen 

ards, ran rapidly up the board, gave a great 
eap forward, and went down among the 
waves. There were seconds of breathless wait- 
‘ing and eager scanning of the water. Then; 

*“‘Hurrah! I see him,” shouted a student, 
“and he’s the break of the surf.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


” 





“Yes, he’s swimming steadily,” said 


They were already beginning | 


ing rain and the driving spray nearly hid the | 
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another; ‘but he'll never make the ship in 
such a sea as this.” 

**He’s the strongest swimmer | ever saw,” 
said ‘Thorpe. 

“That may be, but this is an awful swim. 
It is a quarter of a mile to the ship, and with 
such a sea as this on it might be ten miles.” 

It was impossible to see the swimmer, buri- 
ed as he was in the raging sea, and blinded as 
the people were by the mist and spray. But 
the line was slowly drawing out, and that 
showed that Wentworth had still strength to 
swim. 

Students climbed trees for a better view. 

The women came back and crowded the bluff 
in their eagerness to learn how matters went 
with the swimmer. One young woman ran 
out upon the spring-board. She stood there 
watching the bold swimmer through a large 
spy-glass. Her hair was blown loose, and 
tossed about by the wind. A gust carried 
away the shawl she had worn on her shoulders. 
But she knew nothing of these things, or the 
selting of the storm about her. She only 
aoe that there was a young hero out there 
among the mad waves, (daring death in an ef- 
fort to save the lives of others. 

After a while the paying out of the line 


stopped. ‘The cord hung limp in Thorpe’s 
oy and even began to drift back upon the 


Five minutes, which seemed like five 
hours, passed away. Then the line stretched 
again, and the paying out was resumed. Not 
for long, however. ‘The intervals of rest in- 
creased in frequency and length, while the 
spurts of swimming grew steadily briefer. 

He was still alive, however, and that was 
something. After a while the swimmer seem- 
ed to recover strength, for the line drew out 
slowly and steadily for a long time, and by the 
amount of cord left it was judged that he must 
be within a hundred yards of the ship. Then 
he ceased to draw the line. Minute after 
minute passed without a sign. That long 
swim, they felt sure, had been a last desperate 
effort to reach the ship, and when that failed 
the swimmer had sunk to the bottom. 

There was a low murmur among the people 
as this thought was forced upon them. ‘Then 
there was a twitch of the line in Thorpe’s hand 
and a moment later it began again to run out. 

‘*We give Thee thanks,” said the President, 
baring his head and looking upward, and not 
another word was spoken by the people on the 


beach. 


shore. ‘There was no need of speech. The 
line still drew. Wentworth was still swim- 
ming. 


The young woman on the spring-board had 
not lowered her glass for a moment. She had 
stood there like a statue, scarcely moving a 
muscle. Now she changed her attitude a lit- 
tle, and in a voice quivering with excitement, 
she said, ‘*They see him and are getting a line 
ready!” Then, after a pause: ‘They are 
throwing the line! He has caught—no he has 
missed it! He is drifting past the ship and 
out of reach! He has caught a line thrown 
from the bow! ‘They are hauling him up! 
Ile is on deck! Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !” 

And the girl, wild with joy, threw down her 
spy-glass and waved her arms as she shouted. 

A larger cord was now attached and drawn 
on board. ‘Then a cable was carried out, and 
a little after noon the first load of passengers 
—women and children—was brought ashore. 
When all the women and children were saved 
|} the men followed, and with the last carful 
| came Wentworth and the Captain. The youth 
was greatly exhausted, and much bruised from 
being hauled aboard the ship, but no bones 
were broken, and a day's rest in bed was all 
that he needed. 





1. 

No, Wentworth did not marry the 
glass girl. If this was a made-up story that 
is the way it would end; but it is not a made- 
up story at all. Itis simply a true account of 
something that actually happened, though I 
have changed the names of the real persons 
somewhat. Wentworth was the hero of the 
college and the town, of course, and when it 
was known how poor he was, an effort was 
made to raise some money for him. There 
were wealthy men who wanted to subscribe 
liberally to a fund for his benefit, but the 


| proud fellow refused to receive a cent, saying, 


when the matter was mentioned to him: 

‘| am not an object of charity. Give your 
money to the poor.” 

And so Wentworth went on ‘‘working like 


being a self respecting gentleman.. He made 
his way through college, and, as a matter of 
course, such a young man made a place for 
himself among men. If | were to mention his 
real name here many of my readers would 
recognize it as that of a distinguished clergy- 
man and scholar, who, in spite of his added 
years, is still strong for doing his duty. 


General Blisecliany. 





TOOLS USED BY BURGLARBS. 
Implements Kept in Glass Cases at Police 
Headquarters. 


In two large glass cases at Police Head- 
quarters are displayed hundreds of imple- 
ments which have been used by burglars in mak- 
ing their way into dwelling houses and stores. 
Sergeant Bird, of the Detective Bureau, 
pointed out to a Tribune reporter the most in- 
teresting of the tools in the collection, and ex- 
plained their use. ‘To see the array of arti- 





cles, and hear the quict police oflicer tell what 
has been accomplished by them, would cause 
many a citizen to experience a cold chill, and 
lie awake at night in the apprehension ofa 
visit from the thieves. 
with which robbers exert great force in break- 
ing open heavy doors and shutters, and in 


wrenching off the hinges of shutters. Much 
noise is caused necessarily intheiruse. There 


are others which are used so silently that with 
their aid a burglar can enter a room where 
persons are sleeping, without making an 
alarm. 

For heavy work the ‘‘jimmy” is a favorite 
crowbar, often made in sections, in order to 
be more convenient for carrying on the per- 
son. The ends are made of the finest steel, 
usually wedge-shaped or chisel-shaped, but 
frequently having sharp cutting edges. With 
two or three large sectional jimmies thieves 
can open the strongest of store shutters and 
doors. Burglars’ tools are made of the best 
materials, and the mechanical workmanship 
displayed in them, is of the best. Most of 
them can be used readily as deadly weapons 
of offence and defence. Several of the best 
jimmies at Police Headquarters were made by 
Adams, alias Moore, the bank burglar, now 
in prison. Other implements made by him 
are fine diamond-pointed drills, bits and 
braces. Persons who rely on iron bars, set 
across the basement windows of their houses 
to keep out thieves, would be astonished by 
the working of ‘‘dividers,” long screw bolts 
on which are nuts attached to hooks. A few 
turns of the bolts, by means of a lever, will 
spread bars far enough apart to permit a man 
to enter. 

When robbers wish to open doors without 
breaking them, they often use picklocks or 
skeleton keys, of which there are many speci- 
mens at Police Headquarters. Keys left in 
locked doors are turned from the outside with 
a pair of slender pincers called ‘‘nippers.” 
Occupants of houses can protect themselves 
against the use of snch implements, however, 
by a simple device recommended by the de- 
tectives. A picce of strong wire about a foot 
long, bent over the handle of a door and 
passed through the ring of the key, will make 
it impossible to unlock the door from the out- 
side. Burglars laugh at the fastenings of 
windows which are not guarded by strong 
shutters. On windy nights they quickly cut 
out pieces of glass near the fastenings, using 
a piece of putty to deaden the sound, and to 
keep the glass from falling inside the window. 
The noise made in the operation will not 
waken a light sleeper. Large pieces of wood- 
en shutter are removed by the use of fine 
augers and greased saws. When proper 
openings are made, the thieves can remove 
ordinary window fastenings, and even heavy 
cross-bars, without arousing the inmates of a 
house. In the collection of articles used by 
thieves also, are dark lanterns, face masks, 
pistols and knives, leaden mallets, one lad- 
ders, bits and braces, and many tools com- 
monly used by carpenters and machinists.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





SHAD IN THE PACIFIC. 

The shad, although until seven years ago a 
stranger on the coast, says the San Francisco 
Alta, has multiplied since its introduction, to 
an extent truly remarkable. They are now 
to be found along the coast of this State, and 
are rapidly making their way northward. As 
yet they have not found that favor in the mar- 
kets of this city which they long ago obtained 
in the East, partly owing to the presence of 
the salmon and partly from other causes, the 
chief of which is, no doubt, the fact that there 
never has been such a quantity for sale at any 
time as to put the price of the article down so 
low that every one would be tempted to buy 
through motives of economy, and thereby ac- 
quire a taste for such fish as a staple article of 

iet. The main reason why the shad has not 
appeared in that abundance in our markets at 
the present time which the vast shoals on this 
coast might justify us in expecting, is the lim- 
itation act, which, through wisdom or igno- 
rance (it may have been the one or the other) 
closed the way to the shad fishing during win- 
ter months when the fish were here, and open- 
ed it during the summer months when they 
had returned to the ocean. On the Atlantic 
coast the shad begins to ‘‘run” in January in 
the rivers of the Southern States, continuing 
to ascend the more northern streams later, as 
the ice passes out and the water becomes 
warmer. The shad season occupies three 
months of the year along the coast. On this 
side of the continent their course is reversed, 


in San Francisco bay in 
October and Ma 





tool of the burglar. It is a modified iron | 
i | the pattern is repeated, the outlines are done 


a slave and living like a pauper,” but in truth | ; 
i | fabrics have the 
| denied to our corr ctly printed designs. 


crease. From recent accounts the “run” in 
Columbia River this year is something wonder- 
ful, and at the present time the fish are so 
abundant that they are sold at 25 cents per 
100, and thousands fail to find purchasers even 
at that price. 





From The Independent 


THE INDIAN’S CROSS AND STAR. 





On necklace, made of hammered silver bent 
In rudest beads and corals rudely strung, 
Careless above her scarlet blanket flung, 
A silver cross the Indian wore. It lent 
Her strange attire a stranger charm. It meant, 
We thought, our Christian faith. Some priest 
among 
Her savage race, in centuries past, had sung 
And taught the wondrous Bethlehem tale which blent 
The Star and Cross forever in our thought 
And love. 
The cross was smoothly wrought 
And smoother worn by age; its base, a heart 
Rough shaped. “Oh! heart of Jesus, which has 
sought 
Its own,” we cried; “no wilderness apart 
From its divine regenerating art!" 
But we were wrong. One versed in Indian lore 
Seeing the cross, its tale interpreted. 
Twas older than Judea’s Christ, he said. 
None knew how old. The heart-shaped base it bore 
Was fashioned from the waning moon. The four 
Crossed lines, the stars of morn and evening red. 
Worshiped as gods by poet races dead, 
Forgotten dead, for centuries, and more, 
Ere counted centuries began. 
We knew 
That he, thus speaking, could but speak the true. 
And yet the silver cross no less suffice 
As emblem than before; thus reverent priced 
By Pagans, cherished their dark ages through, 
Unconscious symbol of the cross of Christ. 





GAMBLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


are of a severe character, but as usual in that 
country, they are applied more to the poor 
than the richer classes. Under the form of a 
misdemeaner, it is forbidden to play cards or 
other games of chance at any public resort, or 
even to gamble at a pitch-and-toss with pen- 
nies, that was once so prevalent in the Mid- 
land counties, but the rich men can indulge 
at their clubs, in whist, cribbage or other 
eames that combine skill with chance, for 
fringing the laws. 

If a poor man bets a crownin a public house 
on the result of a race, he renders himself lia- 
ble to imprisonment and the license of the 


wager with impunity his thousands of pounds 


of the race track. This difference of action 
between the two classes is based upon the well- 


known fact that gambling among the poorer 


general demoralization, and that this growing 
passion must be held in restraint, but in re- 
gard to private gambling houses the measures 
are applied with equal severity. 

In the days of the Regency and of the reign 
of George IV. gambling was at its height in 
England, and the example was set by the gov- 
ernment, in the way of lotteries. Crockford’s 
was the great palace of fortune, and the mag- 
nificent club house that stands at the head of 
St. James street, where princely fortunes were 
won and lost in a night, still bears testimony 
to the hold that gambling had taken on all 
classes of the community, for then as now the 
poor were always ready “to ape the vices of 
their betters. The evils arising from this state 
were of such magnitude as to call for the strict- 


est measures of repression, and the playing of 
the favorite game of hazard or for any stake 





spy- | 


} ment with hard labor. 


while the keeper of any house in which such 
games were allowed was subject to both fine 
and imprisoment. For the law 
was avoided by the same methods as are ap- 


some years 


| plied today by gambling houses in this coun- 


try, and it was difficult to obtain the necessary 
convictions of the guilty parties, but the prac- 
tice was speedily broken up when it was cnact- 
ed that any person found in a vambling house 
should be sentenced to a month's imprison 
Under the ol 
the chief of police these laws were stric tly car- 


orders 


ried out. 
PRINTING FABRICS IN JAPAN. 
The mean s employed 


by the Japanese for 
figuring fabrics «ould, to our mechanical man- 


| ufacturers, says an English paper, appear so 


| carefully 





ridic. lously primitive and roundabout as to be 
only worth the notice of alaugh. Yet these 
subtle charm of hand-work 
No 
doubt our machines are scientific 
adjustment; but in the commonest Japanese 
cotton the tiresome uniformity we studiously 
aim at is, on principle, avoided. 

Stenciling is largely employed, and in a 
great variety of ways and variations of manner 
\ printer will cut out a series of leaves in pa- 
per and lay them on his material, and then 
bury them by means of a trowel in a sort of 
thick ‘‘resist.” The leaves are afterward 
removed with a pin, and wh n the 
‘resist’ is dry, the fabric can be put in the 
dye-vat, and the leaves made of their natural 
color. One of the most curious processes to 
watch is when the arist employs a sort of 
bird-lime, instead of thread, to outline his de- 
signs. Ile takes a small piece of this glutin- 
ous mixture on a skewer, touches the point 
where he wishes to begin, and then draws out 
a thread of convenient length. Placing the 
middle finger of the left hand under the fabric, 
he can let the ductile thread drop on any part 
# the stuff, and so go on forming the 
even to such minute details as the stamens of 
flowers. This sticky substance can be drawn 


marvels ot 


esign 


| out to any length, like candy sugar, and kept 


rhere are implements | 


| outline is finished the colors are 





we it about the Ist of 
beginning later as the degrees of latitude 


ay» 
in- 





an even thickness if necessary. When it is 
desirable to increase the breadth of the lines, 
a conical tube of oiled paper filled with the 
mucilage is used, from which a thread 
ean be gradually dropped along. When the 
added. The 
fabric is then steamed, and the outline re- 
moved by being rinsed in fresh water. If the 
ground is to be dyed the paintings are covered 
with a ‘‘resist,” before immersion. In pieces 
of silk, no matter what length, and even wher« 
] 


Ww ide r 


by hand. 


SALT SPRINGS IN NEW MEXICO. 

Senator Logan, who has just returned from 
his long tour in New Mexico, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the wonderful salt 
springs which he and his companions discov- 
ered in that Territory about twenty miles 


northwest of Moore and Casey's great ranch: | 


‘‘Here is a salt basin about one mile in di- 
ameter, and the waters ebb and flow as regu- 
larly as do the tides of the ocean. When the 
tide goes out the edge of the basin shows salt 
instead of sand. In the midst of the lake are 
three conical-shaped mountains one hundred 
feet in height by one hundred feet in diame- 
ter, which are apparently composed entirely 
of cinder, such as is left in any ordinary grate 
after the coal is burnt. One of these forms 
an island in the middle of the basin, but the 


others are so situated as to be accessible when | 
Fortunately this was the case | 


the tide is out. 
when we were there, and, actuated by a de- 
sire to see all the wonders, we climbed to the 
top of one of these mountains. It was found 
to be hollow, just as if an immense funnel 
had been thrust into the top, and at the bot- 
tom, about on a level with the water in the 
main basin outside, was a spring, which we 


discovered was possessed of several peculiar | 


features. The water was found to be very 
strongly impregnated with salt, and its densi- 
ty so great that a person in bathing would 
find it impossible to sink or even stand up in 
it, or do other than float upon its surface. 
The depth of the spring is unknown, and, 
this, too, like the water in the basin, ebbs and 
flows with the tide. I think that by the use 
of a siphon, hundreds of barrels of salt could 
be obtained from this spring daily. These 
springs consist of a part of about two hundred 
acres, which have been reserved from entry or 
sale by the Government, as saline lands.” 





THE CZAR. 


A word from the cynosure of that throng, 
the pale man on the white horse, who, as his 
people shout their devotion, and all the world 
bends in reverence, feels chiefly the necessity 
of fortitude to await what may meet him at 
the next turning, would precipitate Russia on 
the west, or submerge Asia under a million of 
conquering soldiery ; and he rides on, expect- 
ing, though probably not fearing, instant exe- 
cution. His risks are as immoderate as his 
powers, his responsibilities, his roll of peoples 
and of kingdoms. His opposition speaks 
with dynamite, argues with the bullet, satir- 
izes with the knife. He has not to fear loss 
of popularity, or untoward events, or even re- 
sistance, but immediate and painful death. If 
any point is unguarded, if his police have mis- 
read a warning, if a soldier is faithless, the 
Czar riding there behind the representatives 
of two continents, amid the royalties of half 
the world, before a wife seated on a chariot 
“like a mass of gold,” fenced round with the 
devotion of millions, and armed with illimita- 
ble powers, may stumble dead into an open 
grave. The immoderateness in all around 
him, in the number of his guards, the costli- 
ness of his festa, the preparations for his 

lorification, is also in the faction which de- 
fos him, and which responds to his claim of 
all rights by denying all, even the right to 
keep alive. All that—the exaggerated liabili- 
ty, the awful power and the awful powerless- 
ness—is strictly Asiatic, belonging to the con- 
tinent where everything dwarfs man, and 
man, as in revenge, endeavors to overlap re- 
strictions, only to recognize in despair that 
man is nothing, existence misery, oad bebval 
eternal unconsciousness.— The Spectator. 





How Boys’ Marsies are Mapr.—Al- 
most all the ‘‘marbles” with which boys every- 
where amuse themselves in season and out of 
season, On Ymca and in shady spots, are 
made at Qberstein, Germany There are 


In England the statutes against gambling | 


stakes of great valuc, without in any way in- | 


landlord will be revoked, but the rich man can | 


on the same race, either at ‘Tattersall’s or some | 
other sporting club, or within the betting ring | 


classes leads to pilfering, dissolute habits and | 


decided by dice was made a misdemeanor, | 


count in providing the small stone balls for 
experts to ‘knuckle’ with. The stone is 
broken into small cubes by blows of a light 
hammer. These small blocks of stones are 
thrown by the shovelful into the hopper of a 
small mill, formed of a bedstone, having its 
surface grooved with concentric furrows ; 
above this is the ‘‘runner,” which is of some 
hard wood having a level face on its lower 
surface. ‘The upper block is made to revolve 
rapidly, water on delivered upon the 
grooves of the bedstone where the marbles 
are being rounded. It takes about fifteen 
minutes to finish a bushel of good marbles, 
ready for the boys’ knuckles. One mill will 
turn out 160,000 marbles per week. The 
very hardest ‘‘crackers,” as the boys call 
them, are made by a slower process, some- 
what analogous, however, to the other. 


ADVERTISING IN ENGLAND. 


Good, untravelled Americans are taught 
that in the matter of advertising they are the 
wickedest people on earth. No other nation 
ever allows anything to be defaced. We are 
taught at home that the Englishman who dis- 
plays a poster more than three inches square 
is immediately hung for it. As a matter of 
fact, however, I have never seen such frenzied 
advertising anywhere as there is here. ‘There 
are more than 100 lines of omnibuses in Lon- 
don, with more than 5000 vehicles, and every 
one of these vehicles looks like the band- 
wagon of a travelling circus. It is as gor- 
geous with circus posters as the side of a 
country barn, and the only name that one can 
| see without an opera glass is a 10-foot recom- 
mendation of somebody’s mustard, or rheu- 
matic liniment or porous pills. So on the un- 
derground road, every bit of light flashes on 
the announcement of somebody's cheapest 
or superior and unrivalled gravy. 
huge 





| 
| trousers 


| Sides of buildings are hired for posters ; 
| fences are built in the face of a frowning 
| heaven and placarded. The steamboats 
the Thames are mere illuminated dragons— 
typographical monsters wallowing in a muddy 
| ditch. Every theatre curtain in London (and 
| Paris too, for that matter,) except that of th 
| grand opera, is entirely monopolized by ad- 
vertisine—divided off into squares, and these 


| and lotions for all human diseases.—(Cor. De- 


| troit Press. 
THE “QUEEN HANN” STYLE. 


“Mr. Jenks, how is your wife pleased with 


| that Queen Anne cottage I rented you in the | 


spring?” inquired a real estate agent. 

| “Qh, delighted. She says there are seven 

| distinct balconies that she holler at the kids 
from.” 

| ‘And how does the pretty place please you, 
° 


sir } 
‘Kinder think that the roof was put on for 


gale I 


in 


The morning after that big 
shingles 


show. 
found lots of them red clam shell 
the back yard. Perhaps the hull roof is 
meant to come off; blest if | know any other 
way I’m to get a base burner set up in an up- 
per bedroom next winter. The stairs has so 
many twists an’ squirms to it that we had to 
reduce most of our furniture to chips before it 
could be carried up. But my wile likes sty le. 
I guess she’s got it, now. I jest want one 
more gable in our bedroom, so I kin stand up 
straight before a lookin’-glass and pilot a col- 
lar button without fracturing the top of my 
skull. I dont know who this Queen Hann is, 
| who the style of them swell cottages 
named after her, but I'll bet with any 
architect, that she was hump-backed, and had 
a red topknot, and that her own house bore a 
striking resemblance to the old lady herself!” 


sot 


even 


MarkINGs OF ANIMALS.—According to 
Science, the latest knowledge on the spots and 
stripes of animals is to the effect: 1. That 
the color-markings of mammals may be re- 
duced to longitudinal stripes, spots, and tran- 
verse stripes. 2. That the longitudinal stripes 
are the oldest form, and that the other two 
follow in course. 3. That the primitive mam- 
malian fauna was a longitudinally striped one. 
!. That the males have first to take on 
the new forms of markings, while the females 
hold longer to the older form. 5. That the 
effects of the law by which the development of 
the markings take place from the posterior 
part are not so easily traced in mammals as in 
the case of other groups, such as the saurians. 
6. That in mammals the 
markings follows a regular course ; 
| the longitudinal markings are followed 

spots, which, in turn, run together, and finally 
| form the transverse or tiger stripes. 7. That 
the position of the smallest spot on a mamma! 
is not accidental, but due to the action of 
genetic and philogenetic laws, from which it 
follows that markings are an available means 
for the determinatian of species. 8. That the 
regularity of the development of markings 

| shows that they arise from constitutional 
causes. 


been 


that is, 
by 


Tue Nevapa Wuistriine Fisu.—One of 
the most singular of the fish family is doubt- 


less the whistling sucker, which is sometimes 
caught in Walker Lake, according to the 
Walker Lake Bulletin. The fish, when 
caught, emits a plaintive whistle, which will 
almost persuade an angler with any tender- 
ness of heart, to throw it back into the water. 
Charlie Kimball has one which was caught in 
a net when quite young. He keeps it ina 
tank, and has taught it to know him, and 
whistle when it is hungry. When its master 
approaches, the fish pushes its nose and mouth 
barely out of the water, and, making a puck- 
er with its lips, which the human pucker does 
not nearly equal, whistles some shrill notes. 
It appears to have some of the parrot charac- 
teristics, and Kimball thinks that in time he 
can teach it to whistle part of some simple 
tune. 





Wit and Zumor, 


BEING KIND TO A STRANGER. 

Among the passengers in a parlor car on 
the Lake Shore Road the other day, was a 
handsome woman, whose husband shared the 
seat with her, and who would have been 
picked out as a quiet, sedate, absent-minded 
man. ‘The seat opposite was occupied by a 
flashily-dressed young man, with a lady-kill- 
erably surprised when the husband handed 
him a daily paper, with the remark : 

‘Have a glance at the news? Plenty of ex- 
citement around the country, I observe.” 

The young man was busy with the paper for 
half an hour, and then the husband offered 
| hima popular magazine. This entertained 
him for an hour, and he had scarcely closed 


of 


squares filled with puffs of odious nostrums | 


development of | 


ing twist to his mustache, and he was consid- | 


the book when the good man reached over, | 


with : 

‘Have a cigar? These are prime Havanas, 
and I know you will enjoy one.” 

The young man accepted with thanks, and 
naturally made his way to the smoking-car, 


where he put in nearly another hour, but with- | 


out the other’s company. Whenhe returned 


he was greeted with: 


**Perhaps you'd like to look at the latest | 


novel? It is very entertaining, I 
you. 

He read until weary, and upon being of- 
fered another cigar, he replied that he was 
| to leave the train at the next station, and 

added : 
‘I want to thank you again for your many 
courtesies.” 
“Oh, don’t mention it.” 
**You never saw me before ?” 
**Never.” 
‘Don’t know my name?” 
“ae.* f 
| **Then tell me why you were so very cour- 
teous to an entire stranger.” ¢ 

“Young man, I will explain. In times 
past, when a loafer sat and stared at my wife 
as a steady job, I got up at the end of an 
hour, and broke his neck. This made me 
| much trouble and expense, and I changed my 
| programme. I now carry books and cigars 
| to bribe them. Had you been going a hun- 
dred miles further, I should have offered you 
a drink of brandy, a new puzzle, two more 
dailies, and another cigar, and my wife would 
have secured quite a rest.” : 

“Sir, I 2s 

“Oh, it’s all right—all right! It was 
cheaper than throwing you out of the window, 
and I hope you'll get up to the hotel safely. 
Good day, sir—good day—glad to have met 
you.” 

And that young man with the lady-killing 
mustache, and crockery-colored eyes, and hair 
parted on an even keel, picked up his grip 
and walked out without being certain whether 
he had been mashed ina collision or pulver- 
ized under a land-roller.— Detroit Free Press. 


assure 








NOVEL READING AND WRITING. 


Professor Swing of Chicago, in an address 
at the Acton, Ind., assemblage last week, a 
proved of judicious novel reading, and told 
this anecdote : 

‘I heard of a Chicago lawyer, once, whose 
wife read two novels to him when he was sick, 
and he said to her: ‘I have been entirely too 
much wrapped up in law, and have forgotten 
almost everything else. When I get well I 
shall lay aside my statutes and write a novel,’ 
and so he did. The first chapter told about a 
nice young man anda pretty young woman. 
The second told how they met and fell in 
love. The third, a very pretty chapter, told 
how they took a walk together in the evening, 
and how they got outside the town because 
the sun went down and they couldn’t see the 
corporation line. It was a very romantic 
story, but he spoiled it in the next chapter. 
After the lovers were appropriately seated in 
the shade of a spreading oak, although it was 
night, the young man said: ‘Adelaide, I can 
no longer conceal my feelings. I love you 
madly, distractedly, wildly! I cannot live 
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without you! Your image is in my heart by 
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day and by night, and without you life incom- 
plete!’ Now that was all very pretty, but— 
would you believe it—the lawyer commenced 
that maiden’s answer to that — declara- 
| tion, with: “The party of the second part re- 
sponded substantially, as follows,’ and that 
took away all the romance.” 





Sue Was a Lapy. — A rough-looking, 
burly Irish woman entered a car on the Har- 
lem Railroad the other day, turned over one 
of the seats, and planting herself with a flour- 
ish, perched her number twelve brogans on 
the crimson cushion before her. Just then a 
brakeman came along and said politely : ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me, madame, but do you see that sign 
over there?” ‘Av coorse Oi do,” she quick- 
ly answered. ‘‘Do you know what it a v7 
‘*Faix, an’ how cud Oi, if it don’t sphake ?” 
‘‘Well, it says that no gentleman will put his 
feet on the sat,” stammered the train hand. 
“Then go “long wid yees, yer dirthy shpal- 
peen! Dye take me fur a gintleman? Oim 
a lady, sur, that’s what Oi am!” As there 
was no derrick on the train, she was permitted 
to enjoy the privileges of her sex. 


‘*Two cents ?” exclaimed a man to a tramp 
who had asked for that sum, ‘‘why, you, are 
getting very modest in your demands, aren't 
you?” 

” «Look a-here,” said the old fellow as he 
backed up to a hitching-post, ‘‘wheat is only 
half a crop, corn is coming out behind, pota- 
toes will be skeerce, and every prudent man 
in this country is preparing for a tight squeeze 


next fall. I'm right thar. I commenced 
hedging this morning. If we get another 


financial panic whooping over this country, 
I'm not going to have it blamed upon me 
avain—not if 1 know it!” 





THE good dollars have the face ofa girl 
that looks like a fellow’s cousin, while the 
trade dollar has a picture of the Goddess of 
Liberty, from head to heels, sitting ona box 
of codfish, holding a sprig of tansy in one 
hand, and looking as though her breakfast did 
not agree with her. On the other side of both 
dollars there is a fable about “In God we 
trust,” so you have got to depend on the pic- 
tures to tell them apart.— Peck Sun. 


THERE 1s a man up in Vermont whose 
| brains, according to one of the medical jour- 
| nals, have dried up, so that they rattle around 
like beans in a bladder, every time he shakes 
his head. This is a splendid effect. Hun- 
| dreds of men are going about unable to show 
that they have any brains. If they had some- 
| thing to rattle they would be well fixed.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 


A scnHooLtmistTress of Yreka, Cal., while 
on her way to school, was attacked by an in- 
furiated steer. She seized the animal by the 
horns, and held him until help came. The 
next day she saw arat in the school-room, 
and she hastily gathered her skirts about her, 
jumped on a desk and yelled murder. A rat 
has no horns for a woman to grab hold of.— 
Norristown Herald. 


‘lwo physicians were discussing in the pres- 
ence of their patient, the nature of the malady 
that kept him confined to his bed. 

‘*My conviction is that it is typhoid fever,” 
said one. 

“Never!” replied the other. 

‘Well, you will see at the post-mortem ex- 
amination.” 


A New Derixitrion—‘**What did you say 
your friend is, Tommy ?” ‘A Taxidermist.” 
‘‘What's that?” ‘*Why, he is a sort of ani- 
mal upholsterer.” 


Oscar WiLpr writes of the Michael-An- 
appearance of a London policeman. 
arance of the New York policeman 
Michaelesque.—//arper's Weekly. 
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Advertisements, 


Vegetine. 


Superior to any Family Medicine. 


Purifies the Blood, Renovates and 
Invigorates the whole System. 


PROPERTIES ARI 


Solvent, 





ITS MEDICINAL 


Alterative, Tonic, 
and Diuretic. 


VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of 
carefully selectec barks, roots and herbs, and 
strongly concentrated that it will effectually eradicat« 

| from the system every taint of Serofula, Scrofu- 

|lous Humor, Tumors, Cancer, Cancerous 
Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Syphilitic 
Diseases, Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, 
and all diseases that arise from impure blood, Sciat- 
ica, Inflammatory and Chronic Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the 
blood 

For Uleers and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, 
Pustules, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, 
Scaidhead and Ringworm, VEGETINE has never 
failed to effect a permanent cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, 
Dropsy, Female Weakness, Leucorrhea 
arising from internal ulceration, and uterine 
ind General Debility, VEGETINE acts directly 
upon the causes of these complaints. It invigorates 
and strengthens the whole system, acts upon the se 
cretive organs, allays inflammations, cures ulcerations 
and regulates the bowels 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costive- 
ness, Palpitation of the Heart, Headache, 


diseases 


Piles, Nervousness and General Prostration 
of the Nervous System no medicine has ever 
given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGETINE. It 


purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and pos 
sesses a controlling power over the nervous system. 


have in 


rhe remarkable cures effected by Vegetine 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we 


know, to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is best remedy yet discov- 
ered for the at e diseases, and is the only reliable 
BLOOD PURIFIER yet placed before the public. 


VEGETINE 


IS THE BEST 


SUMMER MEDICINE. 
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Our watchful Guardian and faithful Pro- | 
tector restored to active duty again. 


Mr. Henry A. WATERMAN, of the city of 


Providence, R. I., for many years the faithful 


and vigilant night watchman of the Barstow 
Stove Company's very extensive establishment, 
having been confined to his home several weeks 
by a very distressing illness, on resuming his du- 
ties again avails himself of this early opportu- 


nity for stating briefly a few plain facts. 


Mr, WATERMAN says, 


“A few months ago I was taken down with a 
severe sickness, which confined me to the house 
quite a long time, and much of the time I was so 
very lame as to be unable to walk, and my left 
leg, from the hip to the toes, became monstrously 
swollen, and I suffered extremely from the con- 
stant intense pains produced by so great inflam- 
mation ; I was trying the various so-called cures, 
all the time, and was under the treatment of a 
physician seven weeks, but getting no substantial 
relief. At this time an old time friend, a police 
officer, called upon me, and during our conversa- 
tion informed me of the great benefit which he 
had obtained by the use of Hunt’s Remedy, and 
urged me to try it, as he considered it a wonder- 
ful medicine. I commenced taking Hunt’s Rem- 
edy, having very little faith that it would do 
much in such a stubborn case as mine, but my 
doubt was soon dispelled, for before I had taken 
one bottle I began to get better, the severe pains 
disappeared, the swollen leg gradually decreased 
in size, and I was encouraged to continue the use 
of the Remedy; and the improvement to my 
health continues, my appetite is good. I have re- 
gained my strength, and I am now performing 
again my duties as watchman at the foundry. 
Every night I go up and down stairs more than 
one hundred times, and am in good condition, 
and feel that my recovery is due to Hunt’s Rem- 
edy alone. My severe sickness and terribly 
swollen leg was caused by the diseased state of 
my kidneys, and I think that it isa most valuable 
medicine that will so speedily relieve and cure 
such @ severe case as mine. I therefore most 
cheerfully recommend Hunt's Remedy to all 
afflicted with Kidney Diseases, as I know it to be 
a safe and reliable remedy.” 

“ PROVIDENCE, Dee, 5, 1882,” 


“THE BEST 


: HORSE REMEDIES 
ur Are those made by 


The Ellis Spavin Cure Co., Boston.” 


a&@ Every owner of one or more horses can save a 
large amount of time and money by having on hand a 
good supply of Ellis’ Horse Remedies, and to supply a 
general demand we would announce that we will seod 
the following by express (on receipt of the money) or 
Cc. O. D. and return charges. 


$6.50 FOR $5.00 























1 Box 12 Ibs Medicated Food ......666. + $1.00 
2 Bottles Spavin Cure... .-ssseeese00e4 2.00 
2 Boxes Large Condition Powders ....... 1.00 
2 “ Worm Powder. ...-++ee6 «+. 100 
1 Box Heave Powder ....+6+e+6% cece £0 
1 * Colle Powder. «scsceccsesscces 
1 “ Hoof Ointment...e+sececcvse 0 

$6.50 


$14.00 Fon $10.00. 
For liveries and large stables the followin . 
ment is preferable and will be sent as above Fm 


1 Box 25 ths. Medicated Food ......46.4, + $2.00 
4 Bottles Spavin Cure... ++ eeeeee. es 4.00 
6 Boxes Large Condition Powders ....... 3.00 
3 “ Worm Powders ...++2++see06. 1.50 
2 “ Heave Powders ..ce+eeeseees 100 
2 “ Collie Powders ..-seeseese066 1.00 
3 “ HoofOintment ..++eeeeeeeee 1.50 

$14.00 


The Spirit of the Times says: “Ellis’ Horse Reme- 
dies are just what every horse owner should have at 
ety Ay eee 

the e sw y druggists 
men, in quantities 5 Tingle packages. 
ELLAS SPAVIN CURE CO., 


“REX MAGNUS” 


The Humiston Food Preservative, 
Perfect, Sure, Safe, Healthful. 

It is composed of pure and harmless ingredients, ts 
sure in its action, preserving meats and all kinds of 
food in their fresh state without fail, is safe in use 
containing nothing that can injure the most delicate 
constitution, and even promotes health, as all articles 
treated with it are preserved absolutely fresh, and the 
risk of eating stale or partially decayed food is avoided 

Cream Fifty-nine Days Old. 

Cream is the most delicate and perishable of all an 
imal foods, but a quantity which was treated in Bos 
ton with REX MAGNUS was eaten in Switzerland fifty 
nine days after and proved to be sweet, pure’ and 
wholesome, and perfectly fresh. 

Prof. Samuel W. Johnson of Yale College 
tested REX MAGNUS by exposing twenty- 
three different kinds of meats and other foods, 
which had been treated with the proper brands, 
for 

Thirty-five Days at a 

70 deg. 
|} and says in his report: “The preparations of Rex 
| MAGNUS have accomplished all claimed for them. So 
| far as I have learned they are the only preparations 
that are effective and at the same time practicable for 
I consider them no less wholesome than 


Temperature of 





domestic use. 
common sait.”” 
Try 
If your druggist or grocer does 
Nus we will send you a sample package, pre-paid by 
mail or express, as we prefer. Name your express 
| office. “Viandine’’ for prese rving meats, fish, &c., 50« 


It and be Convinced. 
not keep Rex Mac 


| per lb; “Ocean Wave” for oysters, lobsters, &c., 50 

| “Pearl” tor cream, $1; “Snow Flake” for milk, but 
ter, &e., We; “(Queen” for eggs, $1.00; * Aqua-Vita”’ 
} 


“Anti.Ferment,’ 
per b. each. Put upin 
boxes It never fails 


for fluid extracts, $1.00. 
and “Anti-Mold,”’ 50« 
5 th. cans and in 25 f 
| this paper. 
THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Suil’s Tone Symp 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


_ The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of age and Fever, orChills and Fever,wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
the directions are strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient fora cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 
will not require any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quire acathartic medicine, afterhaving taken 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL'S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH'S TONIC SYRUP must 
have DR.JOHN BULL'S private stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right to 
manufacture and sell the original JOHN J. 
SMITH'S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
purchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. TOMN BUI, 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 
Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY, 


“Anti-Fly” 
1 bh. and 
Mention 
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Wheeler’s Eclipse Wind Engines. 
~ Over 11,000 of these noise 
less self-reguiating storm- 
“yy mille in use. Tested 

% years. The favorite 
wherever known. That it 
“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to ite in 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon thoroughly 
scientific principles. Rune 
in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 
has ever competed. Below see extracts from letters 

DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say :— 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you clair, 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 
water.” 

HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
writes :—‘‘I do unhesitatingly proncunce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever saw, and all that can be desired.” 

G. W. Hou.is, Brighton, Mass., says:—I am con- 
vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. I 
have had one on my sheep barn for nine years, which 
has given perfect satisfaction.” 

Dr. Dio LEwts writes :—**Thie Windmil! seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 

For circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
52wi6 Boston, Mass. 
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TRY 


_- BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


IT HAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


| after t elve physicians had pronounced the case in- 
| curable 


It will cure KHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LAME BACK, &C., after all else has failed. Sold by 

Druggists. lyeow5! 

The World Watch Stationery 

Package is the fastest selling article lo 

the market.—Contains 2 sheets note 

Paper 88 Envelopes, Pencil, Pen Holder, 

Pen, and a handsome piece of Jewelr Retail price 2 

Four dozen for 86.00, 
y four dozen yo 

















, we will send a complete 
’ a, want Gold Plated Sleeve Buttons, 
Gold Plated Studs, Gold Plated Collar Button, Handsome 
Watch Chain, Gold Plated Ring and elegant Scarf Pin. 
Register large amounts. 4% Page lilustrated Catalogue of 
Guns, Self-cocking Revolvers, Telescopes, Spy Glasses, 
y es, Accordeons, Violins, Or- 
es. &c. free. Write at once to 


‘ rid Manufacturing N 
22 Nassau Street New York 
















OF EVERY KIND CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
Fishing Tackle, Seines, Nets, Knives, 
Razors, Skates, Hammocks, etc. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


caress 


Ada 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS. 
Retain the natural fruit and 
veyetable flavor. 
The most rapid evaporation, 
with least fuel 
Made in ALL SIZES, for 
farm or factory use 
We also manufacture the best 
Evaporators for making 
APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or 
any foreign substance 
Send for Descriptive Circu- 
lars and Testimonials. 


@ Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
my life may be alleviated and cured. Those who 
doubt this assertion should purchase and read the 
new medical work published by the Peabody Medi- 
eal Institute ton, entitled the Selemce of 
Life: or, Self Preservation. It is not only & 
complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature 

in man, Errors of Youth, etc., but it contains 
one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic each one of which is inval- 
uable, so proved by the author, whose experience for 
21 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. It contains 300 pages, bound in 
beautiful embossed covers, full gilt, embellished with 
the very finest steel engravings, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, literary or pro- 
fessional—than any other work retailed in this country 
for $2.50, or the money will be refunded. Price only 
$1.25 by . Gold Medal awarded the author by 
the National Medical Association. Lilustrated sample 
sent on nee of six cents. Send now. i 

Address PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, oF 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch street, Boston, 
Mass. The author may be consulted on all diseases 

akill and experience. «0 


$72 A week, $12 a day at home easily made. 
52t5 


Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, 
MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of imprudence, ing nervous debil- 
jy: omnes tars ete., Raving tried in Ted 
cure, which he will sond FREE to his feliow-sufferers. 

Address, J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham St.. New York. 

ly27 


$5 to $20 ke. 
ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Free for the dy cure of Nervous De- 
ood, and all disorders brought on by 


aries So BAviheae" a "to. v= 


Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, no? alike, with name, 


Costly 
Me. 














yat home. Samples worth $8 
52t¢ 


Address Stinson & Co., 














sm Sudbury St., Boston, and 276 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


10c., postpaid. Geo. 1. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. ¥- 







































































































































































































































